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track and their street cars. 


Porsche, have always built unusually successful 
sports cars. Through high investment technical 
excellence, these automobiles have brought home 
countless racing victories. 

Yet, our main objective has never been absolute speed. 
Performance not achieved the expense safety, 
reliability, and endurance. This philosophy applies every 
automobile build. Before any prototype goes into produc- 
tion, put through rigorous series tests our research 
facility near Stuttgart, Germany. Here, under demanding 
conditions, the proper balance terms fuel economy, 
performance, and driving safety attained. 

The Porsche 944 represents our latest achievement. Like 
all its predecessors, incorporates the knowledge gained 
from testing and race-honed experience into its design. You 
see, Porsche, excellence expected. The Porsche 944 
priced For your nearest Porsche Audi dealer 
toll free 1-800-447-4700 within the continental U.S. 


NOTHING EVEN COMES CLOSE 


EPA estimated mpg, 35 estimated highway. Use “estimated mpg” for comparison. Mileage varies with speed, trip length and weather. 
Mfr's sugg. retail price. Title, taxes, transp., registration and dealer delivery charges additional. © 1984 Porsche Audi 
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even your smallest fears rest. With 


1000, the fastest color print 
the most beautiful times day. 
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THIS YEAR, YOU 


From the Land of Porcelain 


The Princess 


duilliard String Quartet 


“JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER PRESENTS CARNEGIE HALL 
THE FREER GALLERY WEEKLY GOOD MUSIC RADIO STATIONS 
SMITHSONIAN 
MAY 


its commitment bring you 
great art and great artists. 
bring you 300 art- 
works remarkable variety 
series performances 
from one the world’s most 
revered concert halls, and 
thought-provoking exhi- 
bition today’s most recent 
art selected from 
countries. 
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assess the performance 
journalism all its 
forms, call attention its 
shortcomings and strengths, 
and help define 
redefine standards 
honest, responsible 
continuing improvement 
the profession and 
speak out for what 
right, fair, and decent 


from the Review's 
founding editorial, Autumn 1961 


ARTICLES 


Murdoch hits Chicago! City strikes back! Larry Green 


Rupert purchase the Sun-Times heated old rivalry 
and turned liberal paper into something strikingly different 


The campaign trail Robert Chesshyre 


What the London Observer's man the van observed 


What ombudsmen do? 
The output mixed bag and the upshot mystery 


Cassandra Tate 


The gang-rape story Bruce DeSilva 


Was right wrong name the New Bedford victim? 


Inside the paper God wanted Bryan Abas 


former Washington Times reporter files report 
the Reverend paper 


rush Dick Haws 


The tale hobo, several murders, and the midwestern press 
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The Hour, Ron Nessen 
Cover drawing Edward Sorel reviewed Neil Hickey 
Chronicle Television and the Presidential Elections, 


edited Martin Linsky 

Over the Wire and TV, Michael 
Robinson and Margaret Sheehan 
Channels Power, Austin Ranney 
reviewed Ralph Whitehead, 


Endless Enemies, Jonathan Kwitny, 
excerpt 


Briefings 
Unfinished business 
The Lower case 


not-so-Plain Dealer 

boosting and busting 
Blackout Brazil 

Oakland suburban squabble 
The bellicose host the coast 


issue 
Don Hewitt and Max Frankel 
why people hate the press 


Comment 
Books 


The Other Side the Story, Jody Powell 
reviewed Charles Peters 
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Show rewards full economic recovery. 


Quality. important diamonds 
anything else own. especially 


Extraordinary. One natures most 
pertect gifts. It's Impressive 
And rare. Crafted master cutter, has 
exceptional clarity and color. 

Your jeweler the expert where 


diamonds are concerned. can show you 
diamonds carat more Such 
exceptional quality please even the most 
discriminating tastes. 
‘Since this isn’t the kind purchase you 
make every day, prepared 
help you make the right decision. 
Give her the ultimate. quality diamond 
Carat more 
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Fancy dealing Cleveland 


When the Cleveland Press suspended pub- 
lication June 17, 1982, after more than 
decade failing health, the death the ven- 
erable afternoon daily appeared follow 
familiar scenario. Scripps-Howard, which 
had owned the paper since Edward 
Scripps founded the Penny Press 
1878, had been losing $500,000 month 
when late 1980 sold out local busi- 
nessman Joseph Cole. Cole, who vocif- 
erously committed himself preserving the 
paper, invested new four-color printing 
equipment, began publishing morning and 
Sunday editions, streamlined operations, and 
cut staff. But nineteen months later was 
losing more than $600,000 month and 
decided call quits. 

Last January, however, lengthy inves- 
tigation the Akron Beacon Journal turned 
evidence that Newhouse Newspapers, 
owner Cleveland’s sole surviving daily, 
The Plain Dealer, had agreed pay Cole 
$14.5 million close the Press and turn over 
its subscription list. Cole, who had paid only 
million cash for the Press 1980, 
retained real estate and all other assets, valued 
$12 million. Some details the deal had 
reached Beacon Journal reporters Peter 
Phipps and Dan Cook after federal district 
court judge ordered Newhouse and Cole 
provide copy the previously secret agree- 


Wide World 


De-Pressing: More than year after allegedly accepting $14.5 million fold 
the Cleveland Press, owner Joseph Cole (right) presided over the demolition 
its headquarters make way for office complex. 
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ment eighty-nine former Press printers 
who had brought suit against the publishers. 

The Beacon Journal revelations have since 
breathed life into three separate antitrust suits 
pending against both Newhouse and Cole. 
And the Justice Department, which had aban- 
doned antitrust investigation begun soon 
after the Press folded, has reopened it. 

According the Beacon Journal, al- 
though The Plain Dealer was well ahead 
the Press circulation (450,000 316,000) 
and advertising linage the time the clos- 
ing, direct challenges’’ from its 
rival. Cole had recently wooed away Dan 
Coughlin, The Plain Dealer’s leading sports- 
writer, and possible strike Plain Dealer 
reporters and drivers threatened boost the 
Press’s circulation. addition, one Cole’s 
gambits increase revenue weekly ad- 
vertising shopper with county-wide circula- 
tion had successfully lured major 
advertisers away from The Plain Dealer. 
resolved those three problems 
with one Phipps and Cook wrote, 
paying Cole close the Press, giving 
Newhouse and The Plain Dealer monopoly 
America’s 12th largest 

The Beacon Journal also alleges that 
the day the Press died Chicago newspaper 
consultant John Malone phoned Cole and 
offered buy the paper and its equipment 


fee we 


| 


for $7.4 million, but that Cole refused. 
few months later, the Beacon Journal says, 
after Malone had learned that only the 
Press’s subscription list had been sold, 
approached Cole about purchasing some 
the paper’s printing equipment. Once again 
Cole, who has since demolished the Cleve- 
land Press building and planning replace 
with office complex, turned him down. 
Robert Phillips, the attorney for the former 
Press printers, believes that the Press deal 
was designed specifically eliminate the 
printers’ jobs. 1972 the printers had won 
lifetime job-security contract estimated 
worth $40 million. The Plain Dealer 
and the Press had merged (which Cole ap- 
parently suggested several occasions), 
Newhouse would have had assume that 
burden. subscription list was just 
ruse, charade, cover payoff Cole 
take Phillips says. would pay 
fourteen million dollars for phone 
Unless Phillips can prove his conspiracy 
theory, the printers may out luck. Ac- 
cording Arthur Austin, law professor 
Cleveland’s Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity who has been following the case, the 
antitrust laws are designed protect con- 
sumers and competitors not employees. 
printers have prove that they were 
targets says, noting that 
will not sufficient for them simply 
show that they were damaged the deal. 
stronger case may made several 
advertisers who argue that, consumers 
advertising space, The Dealer’s mo- 
nopoly status has forced them pay inflated 
prices. They are seeking triple damages and 
court order forcing both Cole and New- 
house create competing newspaper. 
Attorneys for Newhouse take issue with 
the Beacon Journal story and deny the con- 
spiracy charges. Although The Plain Deal- 
er’s advertising rates have risen over 
percent since the Press’s demise, they point 
out, with the increase The Plain Deal- 
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er’s circulation, the cost-per-thousand-read- 
ers has increased only percent. 
addition, they insist that the Press’s sub- 
scription list was well worth the $14.5 mil- 
lion Newhouse paid for it. essential 
says Richard Urowski the New 
York law firm Sullivan and Cromwell, 
recruit former Press readers and pre- 
vent, first, their perishing newspaper read- 
ers and, second, their being recruited 
competing 

Urowski also insists that Cole’s decision 
fold the paper was taken unilaterally. 
Press didn’t need any participation The 
Plain Dealer discontinue their situation 
was financially says. (Cole’s 
attorney declined comment.) 

Although the various may wind 
their way through the courts for several 
years, ruled that both Newhouse and 
Cole acted legally, the now-celebrated 
Cleveland deal may have dangerous impli- 
cations for other cities with faltering dailies. 
was bad antitrust expert 
Austin says the deal, was classic 
American business 


Bill Doll 


Bill Doll, former theater critic The Plain 
Dealer, now attorney Cleveland. 
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Tuned out Brazil 


When opponents Brazil’s twenty-year-old 
military government took the streets last 
winter, the series huge public demonstra- 
tions was clearly the biggest news years. 
But while magazines and newspapers trum- 
peted the story with detailed accounts and 
large photos the demonstrators, the dearth 
coverage the nation’s television net- 
works became issue itself. 
morning. And now the angry col- 
umn the daily Folha Paulo began, 
mocking the introduction the country’s 
most popular morning news show, Good 
Morning, Brazil. lead story today: 
national campaign for direct election the 
president the republic being waged, but 
the networks, reaching millions view- 
ers daily, are boycotting all news about 

the country’s five networks, the worst 
offender was Good Morning, Brazil’s pro- 
ducer, Globo, the fourth largest network 
the world (after ABC, NBC, and CBS). 
Globo’s signal Brazil, most eve- 
nings easily capturing three-quarters the 
television audience. famous for its 
television its biggest success 


both home and the ninety-one other 
countries where its programs are sold have 
been the exotic, sexy, and melodramatic soap 
operas known novelas. Sandwiched be- 
tween the two most popular these Jornal 
Nacional, slick, half-hour news show that 
borrows much its sheen from its counter- 
parts the United States. country where 
million people can’t read but million 
watch television, Globo’s evening news car- 
ries much weight. 

According the Directory Foreign Me- 
dia, published branch the CIA, Globo 
terms political fact, its 
official ties are strong that critics have 
taken calling the Ministry Informa- 
tion. During the 1982 gubernatorial elections 
the state Rio Janeiro, for example, 
viewers became incensed when Globo mis- 
represented the vote tally opposition can- 
didate Leonel Brizola, who turned out 
easy winner. Newspaper reports later un- 
covered connections between Globo man- 
agement and government officials eager 
discredit Brizola’s popularity. The outcry 
forced Globo news executive resign. 
know how investigative jour- 
one critic says Globo. 
choose not 
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Globo’s deference the powers that 
easily traced its humble origins. 1962, 
ex-journalist Roberto Marinho was the pro- 
prietor newspaper and radio station 
Rio Janeiro when was approached 
Time Inc. with offer $1.5 million 
bankroll his expansion into television. Al- 
though 1964 investigation Brazilian 
congressional committee charged that the 
Time/Globo connection constituted foreign 
ownership media and was illegal, the new 
military regime refused act against the net- 
work, and 1966 Time had sunk $4.5 mil- 
lion more into Globo. Two years later, 
when the network was finally the black, 
the government helped Marinho finance 
buy-out Time’s interest. 

turned out, the military was eager 
have friend the media. Television was 
critical the young government’s plans for 
the Brazilian economy: create 
nomic miracle’’ fueled multinational cor- 
porate investment. When corporations began 
arriving, they turned Globo the best 
vehicle for making their pitch Brazil’s 
huge population. Today, Globo collects 
percent the $278 million spent televi- 
sion advertising Brazil each year. 

Globo has been faithful its patrons. 
addition reporting and supporting 


FULL HOUSE. 
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Too hot handle: thousands Brazilians demon 


the government line, regularly broadcasts 
upbeat and patriotic public service announce- 
ments produced the government. And 
Sunday evenings Globo features The People 
and the President, which General Joao 
Baptista Figueiredo reads letters and answers 
questions from viewers. (In 1982, this pro- 


gram also allowed Figueiredo circumvent 
law prohibiting politicians from campaign- 
ing television just before elections.) 

But lately the government and Globo’s 
credibility have faced unprecedented chal- 
lenges. Popular discontent has been fanned 
realization that the Brazilian miracle has 


TWAS INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS CLASS HAS 6-SEATS ACROSS. 


YOUR MONEY ON? 
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Youre going like 


For space and comfort across the Atlantic, the 
smart money’s TWA. Because TWA has 
6-across seating. Pan and most others have 
eight. TWA, every seat either aisle seat 
window seat. That means there’s never more 

than one person sitting next you, have 
more room work, and more room relax. 

And now you get comfortable 6-across seating 

every widebody TWA flies overseas—our 
well our 747’s. That’s because we’ve 
folded down the two middle seats and added 
more legroom our L-1011’s. now, 
more comfortable than ever. 

Ambassador the odds- 
favorite Europe and the Middle East. 


strated, Globo looked the other way. 
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turned out mirage. (The official in- 
flation rate 211 percent and the govern- 
ment’s foreign debt $93 billion the 
world’s largest.) placate its opposition the 
military has undertaken expand civil 
rights. Restrictions press freedom and po- 
litical activity have been cautiously relaxed 
process known abertura (opening). 
More recent changes have reinstated out- 
lawed opposition parties and direct elections 
for state governors and some federal legis- 
lators. electoral college, many whose 
members have been appointed the military 
government, scheduled select the next 
president 1985. Not until 1988 pres- 
ident chosen popular election. 
For angry people who have not directly 
selected their leaders since 1960, that date 
may too far off. Last December, dem- 
onstrations calling for direct elections 1985 
attracted tens and then hundreds thousands 
people regional capitals throughout the 
country. the movement gained momen- 
tum, Globo’s news programs studiously 
the other way. Insiders gossiped that 
Globo had undoubtedly received word from 
mute its reporting the dem- 
onstrations. Popular resentment grew and 
soon Globo itself came under attack. Dem- 
onstrators chanted Globo makes you 
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bobo and some pelted Globo vans 
with rocks. 

Globo-watching became popular politi- 
cal sport last January, organizing began 
for the largest demonstration the cam- 
paign, held Sao Paulo. Would Globo 
could Globo pretend the demonstration 
simply hadn’t happened? Writing Folha 
Paulo one day, columnist Hamilton 
Souza meticulously checked off Jornal 
Nacional’s line-up from the prior evening: 
speech Ronald Reagan; Peru-Ecuador bor- 
der conflict; church-state conflict Poland; 
crime; weather; sports-car racing; economic 
indicators; and, finally, the campaign slogan 
presidential candidate. The one thing 
missing, wrote Souza, was the hottest 
news the day: the campaign for direct elec- 
tions. According the newsweekly 
the day the demonstration approached 
the morale Globo’s staff was suffering 
under the strain. There was guilt 
complex’’ among the network’s journalists, 
reported. And one angry reader wrote 
think so-called mass medium that 
doesn’t address the concerns the masses? 
Does have 

the afternoon the demonstration, 
more than 250,000 protesters packed 
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Paulo’s main square shouting with 
and with In- 
side its studios, Globo management sensed 
the hostility the gathering crowds and de- 
cided cover the event undercover. 
Globo news crews were dispatched un- 
marked vans and the network’s logo was 
never evidence cameras micro- 
phones. 

few Globo employees, however, met 
with the crowd’s approval. the rostrum, 
Osmar Santos, popular sports announcer 
and one the leaders the direct-election 
campaign, emceed the event. addition, ac- 
tress Fernanda Montenegro, star Globo 
novela, boldly condemned her network’s 
news coverage. 

television Paulo that afternoon, 
all was quiet. the height the demon- 
stration, viewers could choose between 
Charlie’s Angels, Shopping Show, ani- 
mated cartoon, Bozo the Clown, and cop 
movie. Only the state-funded local public tel- 
evision station broadcast coverage the 
demonstration, which the governor, 
member the major opposition party, was 
speaker. 

Back the Globo studios, Roberto Mar- 
inho and his top executives watched live 
feed the demonstration. Afterward, they 
personally supervised the preparation Jor- 
nal Nacional’s coverage the event. The 
fifty-seven-second report that night’s 
show artfully interpreted the demonstration 
part the commemoration Sao Paulo’s 
430th anniversary. And creative bit 
self-promotion, the report highlighted the ap- 
pearances Globo stars like Santos and 
Montenegro, while scrupulously cropping 
out all politicians and political banners. 

Meanwhile, two Brazil’s other televi- 
sion networks Manchete and Ban- 
deirantes each dedicated three 
minutes coverage the rally their eve- 
ning newscasts. the end, however, the 
demonstration received more attention 
abroad than home. That very night, when 
Globo’s viewers might have blinked and 
missed the story, the BBC London carried 
detailed report. 

Although Globo’s procrustean approach 
covering politics may losing the trust 
millions viewers, even its harshest 
critics doubt that viewers will simply tune 

don’t have one print 
journalist commented. too big. But 

Pat Aufderheide 
Pat who has studied Brazil, 
contributing editor These Times 


and lives Washington, D.C. 
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The Boston Globe, a wholly owned subsidiary of Affiliated Publications, Inc. 


Nothing worry about. 

“Two correspondents are leaving the hotel when they hear new 
car bombing Beirut. nothing serious, they are assured. Only four 
persons hurt, one little girl who had her legs blown off. Nothing seri- 
ous 

Boston Globe reporter Curtis Wilkie and photographer Stan 
Grossfeld, whose work you see, spent weeks Lebanon covering 


very serious story. Globe 
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Off the wall! 


For years, five disconnected loudspeakers 
had decorated the walls the Kansas City, 
Kansas, bureau The Kansas City Star 
relics days when they were used monitor 
local police- and fire-department radio calls. 
One morning last February one the speak- 
ers, located next the bathroom, suddenly 
came life, and the voice man iden- 
tifying himself was heard discussing 
Democratic Party politics and union strategy 
what was obviously telephone conver- 
sation. When the conversation shifted ma- 
jor contract negotiations between the city and 
its police and fire departments, which the 


Minneapolis 


For eight years Joe Soucheray wrote sports 
column for the Minneapolis Tribune that was 
noted for its liveliness. But was witty, 
Soucheray could also biting. lashed 
out, for instance, the Buck 
who succeeded replacing the city’s open- 
air stadium with domed arena. 


Mark Peterson 


Busted: Popular sportswriter 
Joe Soucheray, shown interviewing 


former Minnesota Vikings coach 


Bud Grant, lost his column 
because 
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Star was covering the time, the reporters 
gathered beneath the speaker and listened 
hopefully. Later, the source the conver- 
sations became clear when another caller, 
conducting telephone survey, identified 
herself Mary Lynn Holbrook, Walter 
Mondale’s campaign coordinator for four 
Kansas counties. 

first thought was that this was manna 
from chief Roy re- 
calls. But once recognized the source, 
decided walk down the street the 
Mondale offices and tell Holbrook what was 
happening. The telephone company later 
confirmed that the speaker the Star’s bu- 
reau had been accidentally connected one 
the thirteen phones the rear office 


once wrote, addressing the fan, are 
taking your games from you and they are 
going play them living 

Last February, management took Souch- 
eray’s column away from him and made him 
general-assignment sports reporter. Since 
then the neighboring St. Paul Dispatch, has 
signed him local columnist, but 
Soucheray’s treatment the Tribune (now 
the Star and Tribune) still rankles. After the 
cancellation the column was announced, 
more than 140 readers wrote letters protesting 
the move. Several journalists, including the 
paper’s ombudsman, criticized the decision. 
There was even demonstration sorts: 
when publisher Roger Parkinson, speaking 
sports-trivia contest sponsored the 
paper, suggested that readers let the editors 
know how they felt about the sports section, 
group burst into chant 
Parkinson with ob- 
scene gesture joke among jocks, says. 

Many the critics say the decision 
remove the column result the Star and 
Tribune’s proclivity for boosterism. Souch- 
eray’s irreverence towards the sports estab- 
lishment, they say, made management 
uncomfortable. Soucheray’s former bosses 
say they ended the column because they 
wanted more hard reporting and fewer essays 
the sports section. 

Until about year ago, Soucheray, now 
thirty-five, led untroubled life the Star 
and Tribune. has twice won awards 
the state’s best sports columnist and once 
took second place the Associated Press’s 
national competition. Charles Bailey, ed- 
itor the paper for most Soucheray’s 
tenure, says that there were number times 
when people the corporate side the 
paper made clear they did not like what 
Soucheray wrote, especially about the new 


the Mondale headquarters. decided 
would have been smart continue listen- 
says, would also have 
been 

Not everyone agreed. should 
lined against the wall and staff 
writer Rick Alm said when told him 
the story. the very least, Alm said later, 
would have had the paper consult at- 
torney before deciding what do. 

Star managing editor David Zeeck was 
more encouraging. dumb 


Joe Lambe 


Joe Lambe reporter the Kansas City, 
Kansas, bureau the Star. 


Hubert Humphrey Metrodome. But 
says never passed the criticisms the 
columnist. (In fact. number Star and 
Tribune executives had more than passiag 
interest the stadium. 1979, for example, 
lobbying then-president John Cowles, Jr., 
who had invested nearly million the 
project, was instrumental gaining state and 
city approval for the Metrodome. The paper 
has since played major role rehabilitating 
depressed area adjacent the stadium.) 

When Bailey quit the paper early last year, 
Joel Kramer became executive editor and 
gave Tim McGuire, one two managing 
editors, responsibility for sports. July, 
column Soucheray’s was killed for the first 
time. The column, mocking politician’s sug- 
gestion that the city Minneapolis take over 
the Minnesota Twins baseball team em- 
inent domain, noted that bureaucracy that 
couldn’t decide how get skaters 
the same direction around the city’s lakes 
would have trouble making pitching change 
the ninth. The next day, Soucheray says, 
McGuire handed him letter saying that 
had been waiting for opportunity tell 
Soucheray what disliked about his col- 
umn: that was sophomoric, silly, and 
the-wall.’’ The letter urged Soucheray 
forget your past just because your style 
and tone worked before doesn’t mean they 
will After this incident, Soucheray 
says, tried back his opinions with 
more reporting and heed McGuire’s advice 
that avoid politics and stick the 
sports. 

But last October second column was 
killed. Cast the form dialogue between 
the columnist and friend who owns small 
business, the piece satirized campaign 
Minneapolis businessmen keep the Twins 
town. did not find those columns 
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HARLON CARTER 


are many reflections 


THE PRICE 
FREEDOM. 
gun control, but the most compel- 
ling among them that statement 


our Declaration Independence that men “are en- 
dowed their Creator with certain unalienable rights.” 

Observe that our Founding Fathers were talking 
about rights which existed prior governments laws 
men. Here clear recognition that the Creator en- 
dowed men with certain rights with which governments 
should not tamper. 

follows, that governments may not tamper with 
right, neither may governments properly tamper with the 
reasonably expected means for making effective. 

The first the rights identified our Founding 
Fathers “unalienable right” was that life. The other 
two were liberty and the pursuit happiness. These are 
not things given government. They are things from 
God and the first them man’s right protect 
his life, the right defense from mortal attack. 

John Adams said that men have rights “antecedent 
all earthly governments rights that cannot repealed 
restrained human laws—rights derived from the 
great Legislator the universe.” 


contained in, the few simple phrases 
surrounding all our liberties—the 
most important which might well 
lie within the quoted words old John Adams. 


opponents the areas gun control find 
themselves the unhappy position arguing that the 
common man should deprived the means for possibly 
committing crime, even has never committed one 
and there demonstrable intent will so. The 
common man? Yes. government today, not even the 
most despotic, denies arms the economically politic- 
ally privileged classes. Will the gun prohibitionists now 
say was egalitarianism which causing the purported 
gun problem? predict they dare. 

Crimes are numerous and the means for committing 
them abound many forms that im- 
possible for government use prior restraints prevent 
them. Any significant effort presupposes smoth- 
ering police presence. 

Crime prevention, beyond educational persuasion and 
individual and community prudence, impossible. 
elementary example the crime arson. Any man with 
matches possesses the means commit arson, but the 
experience the ages tells that there will never 
successful effort curb the means for committing this 
crime prohibiting people from possessing matches. 
not the usefulness matches which calls for staying 
the hand government the face their possession, 
but the abhorrence prior restraint assuming guilt 
the face possible innocence. 

with our sense justice, not the means 
for committing crime which legitimate subject 
restraint. There must also be, aside from arguments 
intent, presumption that suspected individual in- 
nocent until guilt established fair trial. 


said that may not pay high price 
for these rights. popularly said that the right pro- 
tect one’s life, the right keep and bear arms, costs 
lives. This said without adequate measure that more 
lives are saved arms good hands than are lost 
arms evil hands. 

Moreover, toa man’s right protect life property, 
rarely anything said about freedom choice, without 
which, definition, there freedom all. Freedom 
choice not separable from judgment, and judgment 
denied the essence its character and usefulness where 
purged risk. 

The freedom the press envisioned here these 
considerations. free press costly terms public 
and moral confusion, social disturbances, the causes 
war, and the regular reporting our national defense 
and this even the aid and comfort our enemies. 
Yes, know the price high, but 
deem free press worth the price. 
Some disagree. 

The paramount point made 
not infringed government merely 
because they suggest difficulties 
because they are socially politically 
inconvenient even because they 
may times painful. Millions 
men have given their lives the last 
two thousand years order afford 
recognition of, and guarantees 


society marked greed and malice, depriving 
man the choice have arms infringe upon his 
“unalienable right” life, and perhaps even destroy 
our basic concept government 
based individual freedom, justice for 
all, and the presumption innocence. 

Today’s concepts gun control 
seem based the premise that the 
people cannot trusted and must 
controlled; that they must restrained 
prior offense, even the ab- 
sense evidence evil intent. 
submit that majority Americans 
believe this premise which neither 
liberals nor conservatives can endure 
are have free society. 
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relevant. Not well argued, well-written, 
much value the sports Mc- 
Guire says. 

Both McGuire and executive editor Kra- 
mer decline comment further their ex- 
changes with Soucheray because what they 
say the paper’s policy discussing per- 
sonnel matters and because The Newspaper 
Guild has filed grievance that likely 
arbitration. The editors note 
proudly, however, that December they of- 
fered Soucheray nine months’ salary 
would leave the paper voluntarily Feb- 
ruary But Soucheray refused, and Feb- 
ruary brief story the front page the 
sports section announced that his column had 
been cancelled. That night, when fellow 
sports columnist Doug Grow wanted write 
piece about the demotion, Kramer and 
McGuire ordered him not to. (He complied.) 

Kramer says that the removal Souch- 
eray’s column not much different from 
about thirty other personnel changes has 
made the last year effort give the 
newspaper for the critics, 
scoffs, ‘‘Some people think it’s our job 
live the old-fashioned journalism values 
regardless what the readers tell One 
indication that the Soucheray decision was 
mistake, says, that circulation did 
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not suffer its wake. 

Kramer also asserts that characterize his 
conflict with the columnist one between 
boosterism and irreverence 
But others the paper insist that this was 
factor. word that heard used around 
here frequently from executive sources was 
‘negative,’ says Larry Batson, columnist 
who, sports editor 1976, gave Souch- 
eray his column. know for fact that 
irritated people high positions 

Soucheray seems stung the 
characterization. me, negative when 
guy bitches when team says. 
couldn’t care less whether team loses. 
I’m not mean. I’m realistic. always defined 
role illuminator, commentator, en- 
tertainer. I’m not cheerleader. I’m not 

Many readers apparently respond those 
qualities. Mildred Holcomb, eighty-one- 
year-old poet St. Peter, Minnesota, de- 
scribed how she would up’’ Souch- 
eray’s column four days week. takes 
good writer make she wrote 
after the column was cancelled. And Michael 
Lynn III, vice-president and general man- 
ager the Minnesota Vikings football team, 
says that although Soucheray sometimes an- 
gered him, he’s glad the column has found 


new home. ‘‘He reminded lot 
take ourselves too 


Philip Weiss 


Philip Weiss, former contributing editor 
the Review, associate editor City 
Pages, weekly based Minneapolis. 


Advise and dissent 


During his first four years editor and then 
publisher the Oakland Tribune, Robert 
Maynard was criticized some for stressing 
inner-city news the expense the paper’s 
suburban readers. (See Tribula- 
CJR, January/February 1983.)So when 
Maynard bought the ailing daily 
from Gannett last year, set out woo 
back affluent suburban readers and ad- 
vertisers. Last summer, The Tribune started 
publishing Neighbors, series locally 
zoned weekly inserts containing local news 
and light features about the bedroom com- 
munities nearby Alameda and Contra 
Costa counties. order smooth path for 
the new sections, Maynard recruited local 
mayors, councilmen, educators, and other 
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Investigative Reporters Editors’ ninth annual conference How IRE 
June 7-10 Miami’s Omni Hotel will feature dozens 
the nation’s top journalists speakers. June will cover 
the basics investigative reporting: following paper trails, 
developing sources, interviewing, writing and more. The 
-day core conference begins June More than panels reporters how similar investigations can done. Members 
will cover public records, drugs, city hall, cops and crime, can use the Paul Williams Memorial Resource Center 
business and labor, politicians, sports, toxic waste, libel, examine thousands in-depth stories. Members also receive 
substantial discounts 500-page “The 
Handbook” and other publications. 
ATTEND THE 
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community leaders serve one four 
Neighbors Community Advisory Boards. 
The idea was for board members meet with 
Maynard and Tribune editors once month 
for breakfast and informal discussion 
the paper’s local coverage. 

But The Tribune’s novel approach did not 
sit well with Dean Lesher, the eighty-one- 
year-old publisher and chairman Lesher 
Communications, which publishes string 
successful suburban dailies including the 
93,000-circulation Contra Costa Times. 
When Lesher learned that the names and ti- 
tles six Contra Costa County officials were 
listed Neighbors members its advi- 
sory board, fired off letter accusing them 
abusing their elected positions serving 
commercial enterprise. Pointing The 
Tribune’s declining circulation (down 
150,000 from 173,000 last year), called 
the boards lend credibility 
paign for And thinly veiled 
threat, Lesher reminded the politicians his 
company’s large financial stake their com- 
munities. these circumstances, 
ask what you intend about the 
the letter concluded. not want 
embarrass you but will protect our own in- 
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The six mayors and councilmen promptly 
delivered firm rebuttal Lesher, arguing 
that their service the board (for which they 
received compensation) was part their 
duties public servants. month later, 
however, Mayor Richard Hildebrand Wal- 
nut Creek and councilman Joel Keller An- 
tioch both towns where Lesher printing 
plants are located bowed pressure and 
resigned. Hildebrand said that was afraid 
his involvement with The Tribune might 
jeopardize future contributions the town’s 
art center. (Lesher gave $350,000 last year.) 

Soon after, The Tribune began listing the 
other four members the Contra Costa 
board without their official titles, and Lesher, 
apparently satisfied the two resignations, 
suspended his attacks. was reacting out 
with The Tribune being newspaper. would 
have objected much bicycle repair 
shop listing city officials members its 
advisory 

Meanwhile, different ethical question 
was raised and from surprising quarter. 
couldn’t help feeling that you don’t want 
too chummy with says 
former board member Joel Keller. Bob 


Maynard found out something bad about me, 
would publish it? Would rookie reporter 
intimidated from going after public 
official who eats breakfast with his publisher 
once But one The Tribune 
newsroom has questioned the suitability 
the advisory boards. the boards are 
helpful that most reporters are grateful for 
the says assistant city editor 
Louise Douglas, who edits Neighbors. 

What Tribune reporters were concerned 
about was their paper’s reluctance cover 
the dispute. Lesher’s Contra Costa 
Times and the San Francisco Examiner both 
reported the controversy, The Tribune, ig- 
noring pleas from several its own report- 
ers, chose keep the story out its news 
columns. Maynard did write column 
which loftily described the boards 
important link between The Tribune and its 
readers, but said nothing about the con- 
troversy they had provoked. Dean Lesher 
wants make every household Contra 
Costa County aware the Oakland Tribune 
community advisory boards,’’ Maynard 


Nadine Joseph 


Nadine Joseph free-lance writer who 
lives Oakland. 
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The man Anaheim 


there really are hungry people this 
country, then not the government’s fault. 
It’s the parents’ fault because six-pack and 
couple joints are more important them 
than buying food for their 

Thus begins typical broadcast Hot 
Seat, hour-long public-affairs talk show 
presided over ultra-conservative named 
Wally George. Every Saturday night Hot 
Seat lights thousands southern Cali- 
fornia’s screens from the studios 
KDOC-TV, UHF station located between 
Disneyland and the evangelist Melodyland 
Theater Anaheim. Seated front 
American flag, portrait John Wayne, and 
poster the space shuttle, the platinum- 
haired, forty-nine-year-old George peddles 
his own brand conservatism and showers 
his guests with invective, all the approving 
chants his mostly youthful audience. 
very much favor the Supreme Court not 
hearing any more pleas for mercy from these 
murdering animals,’’ continues, switch- 
ing subjects. say, let’s get these animals 
off the streets. Forty-eight hours after con- 
viction, into the gas 

George’s peculiar mix demagoguery 
and comic opera, with overtones profes- 
sional wrestling match, has developed sub- 
stantial following since Hot Seat made its 
debut last July. There three-month wait 
for tickets and executive producer Arnie Ev- 
ans claims that the show KDOC’s most 
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popular, drawing larger response than such 
standard KDOC fare reruns The Vir- 
ginian, McHale’s Navy, and The Dick Van 
Dyke Show. Last November, independent 
giant Metromedia Producers Corporation an- 
nounced that would syndicate Hot Seat 
stations throughout the country starting this 
spring. 

veteran broadcaster and producer who 
never went college, George began his ca- 
reer playing the grocery boy the radio ver- 
sion The Adventures Ozzie and Harriet. 
the late 1970s, produced weekly show 
featuring Los Angeles’s outspoken conserv- 
ative mayor Sam Yorty. After Yorty left 
office, George moved stints com- 
mentator and host several small and 
radio stations and around Los Angeles. 
late 1982, landed KDOC, where 
began hosting half-hour talk show which 
eventually became Hot Seat. 

The show itself varies little from week 
week. Wally George’s favorite topic com- 
munism, and when speaks often 
works his audience into frenzy. are 
investigating the subversives that want turn 
this country into the Soviet Union,’’ 
shouts. say the churches this country 
are infiltrated communists, right?’’ (Loud 
point George puts the Kremlin itself no- 
tice. Reagan finally looking 


up, Wally George action 


communism eyeball eyeball. And Reagan 
saying the Soviets: ‘Enough enough. 
You can’t take over the world. 
charge (Deafening cheers.) 

George’s guests, who include liberal ac- 
ademics, journalists, politicos, and com- 
munity activists, rarely get word 
George silences them with shouts 
loves refer Jimmy Carter, 
Those who protest attempt interrupt the 
host are either shouted down unceremon- 
iously ejected. Last winter, when former 
Catholic priest and political activist Blase 
Bonpane tried ignore George and deliver 
his comments directly the audience, 
George became infuriated and grabbed him 
around the shoulders. Before Bonpane, 
ex-Marine, could dragged off the set, 
leapt his feet, overturned George’s desk, 
and stormed out the studio. 

Although the show’s producers encourage 
its youthful fans respond actively 
George and his guests, they are careful 
avoid violence. Each member the audience 
frisked before entering the studio, and uni- 
formed guards stand ready remove those 
who become unruly. Executive producer Ev- 
ans dismisses the notion that mixing circus 
atmosphere with extremist politics may 
dangerous. says Evans. 
entertainment and half information. 
It’s not dangerous. Wally just one the 
few hosts who openly and aggressively states 
his 

Nevertheless, George’s antics have 
prompted the leaders least one group 
the local chapter the anti-nuclear Al- 
liance for Survival refuse appear 
the show, and George himself has been called 
crank fellow conservative and Wash- 
ington Times columnist John Lofton. this 
election year, however, George’s position 
appears secure. Hot Seat’s sponsors include 
Ford dealership owned Burt Boeck- 
mann, major contributor conservative 
causes California, and another Ford deal- 
ership whose former owner, Holmes Tuttle, 
until his recent death was member Ron- 
ald Reagan’s kitchen cabinet. addition, 
KDOC’s president singer 
prayer advocate Pat Boone. 
tics are very says Arnie Evans. 
stand for mom, apple pie, the Amer- 
ican dream, and Ronald 


Marc Cooper 


Marc Cooper news editor L.A. Weekly 
and was recently guest Hot Seat. 
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Just little reminder 


from 


You may have heard phrase like, Xeroxed 
recipe for you” “Please Xerox this for 
And they may seem harmless enough. 

But not. Because they overlook 
the fact that Xerox registered trademark 
Xerox Corporation. And trademarks 
should not used verbs. 

brand name, Xerox should used 
describing the particular product. 


XEROX® is a trademark of XEROX CORPORATION. 


Like the Xerox 1075 Copier. The Xerox 
640 Memorywriter. the Xerox 9700 
Electronic Printing System. 

Our brand name very valuable us. 
And you, too. Because the proper use 
our name the best way ensure always 
get Xerox product when you ask for one. 

So, please remember that our trademark 
starts with “X? 

And ends with 
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Dick wrist radio These miniature integrated cient than the human eye. 
used belong strictly the circuits work ten times faster find other ways gallium 
Funnies. than conventional silicon chips. arsenide can help advance the 

But revolution electron- And higher frequencies state the art electronics, 
ics moving ideas like these smaller spaces. ITT building multimillion 
onto Page One. Which could make possible dollar research center 

Thanks semiconduct- satellite phone calls from per- There, ITT engineers will 
ing compound called gallium sonal wrist phones. able use this revolutionary 
arsenide thats being used And night vision devices technology turn the ideas 
make super microchips the for crime detection that are yesterday into the news 
people ITT: thousands times more effi- tomorrow. 


The best ideas are the TTT 
ideas that help people. 


How idea yesterdays funny papers can 

become tomorrows front page headlines. 


Why hate the press? 


February 21, the Scientists’ Institute 
for Public Information sponsored 
panel discussion status, credi- 
bility, and responsibility the news me- 
The discussion was prompted, 
part, the publication Time mag- 
azine its December 12, 1983, cover 
story titled ‘‘Journalism Under 
The panelists were Frederick Taylor, ex- 
ecutive editor The Wall Street Journal; 
Max Frankel, editorial page editor 
The New York Times; Don Hewitt, ex- 
ecutive producer Minutes; and Lou 
Harris, the pollster. (Much Mr. Har- 
ris’s presentation appeared the 
March/April CJR under the title ‘‘Does 
the Public Really Hate the The 
moderator was Henry Anatole Grun- 
wald, editor-in-chief, Time Inc. The 
gathering was attended about fifty 
leaders news organizations, founda- 
tions, and corporations. 

The following excerpts are taken from 
remarks made Mr. Hewitt and Mr. 
Frankel. 


DON HEWITT: think the print press 
fanning fire that would otherwise burn 
out and die. But the people who publish 
newspapers are stung the com- 
petition that they keep fanning the 
flames. 

the print press not carrying 
vendetta against the broadcast press, 
why did Time magazine’s cover story 
Under Fire’’] make big 
thing about CBS running the DeLorean 
tape when Time itself had compunc- 
tion about running transcript what 
was the tape year before ran it? 
why did Time zero Mike Wal- 
lace’s lawsuit with General Westmore- 
land while ignoring its own lawsuit with 
General Ariel Sharon? 

Another example: Tom 
cently wrote review Minutes 
program the Style section The 
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Washington Post which criticized 
for opening with unforgivably triv- 
ial hosanna some gee-whiz tennis 
coach. He’s got every right say that, 
but how does Ben Bradlee have the nerve 
publish this when, four weeks before, 
that same section the Post, ran 
five pages some gee-whiz tennis 
teacher Washington? 

It’s that double standard, claim, that 
turning the American public against 
broadcast journalists, and think that, 
their zeal get us, the print people are 
getting stung the same thing. 

don’t blame the television column- 
ists. That’s what they get paid do, and 
they it. think the publishers are fan- 


Question: 


ning the flames because television cut- 
ting into advertising revenues. 

Another reason lot these news- 
paper editors and publishers are fanning 
the flames and here I’m going make 
exception The New York Times, 
The Washington Post, the Los Angeles 
Times, and The Wall Street Journal 
that they’re stung the fact that when 
their guy goes out write story, the 
reader has seen better and closer 
television the night before than the re- 
porter saw it. And you can any 
one the political conventions and you 
know what all the reporters are doing? 
They’re watching television; they’re all 
there watching Dan Rather and 
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THIS TANKER TRUCK? 


For the answer see 
page 69. 

And for all the answers 
about the American 
trucking industry, call 
(202) 797-5236. 
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ROOSEVELT AND CHURCHILL: 
TALE TWO MARTINIS. 


affairs state, 
these two great 
statesmen were 
frequently single mind. 

But the mixing martinis, there 
was parting the ways. 

FDR enjoyed his martini the then- 
traditional manner: two parts gin one 
part vermouth. Sir Winston, his friend 
and ally, acknowledged the traditional 
role vermouth merely glancing 
the vermouth bottle poured the gin. 

History would appear 
side. Which not surprising. 
After all, who knows more about gin 
than the English? 
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David Brinkley and Ted Koppel and 
Tom Brokaw. Their political guy 
watching them and their critic re- 
viewing them. 

think the criticism television 
that really the root all this prob- 
lem with the press. 


MAX FRANKEL: Ever since King David 
had that fellow put death, messengers 
have had trouble with authority. 
bring good news we’re boring we’re 
not doing our job, and bring bad 
news are quickly associated with 
that are, fact, confused with it. 
And think that the fundamental 
reason why probably never more than 
percent the population would actually 
vote for the Bill Rights the First 
Amendment. 

What troubles the fact that this 
feeling has spread through the elite 
American society, not just the angry 
bigots who don’t see their prejudices 
confirmed the nightly news and the 
press. know, matter fact, that 
the judges this country have been fu- 
rious the press even when they have 
upheld it, upheld the First Amendment, 
while holding their noses. know from 
anecdotal evidence that the business 
community this country, now that 
has come under the press’s examination 
ways that was not accustomed 
the old days, publishers used 
print their annual reports glowing 
terms furious. 

daresay that every one you this 
room has been written about not too long 
ago and has quickly complained that the 
report was not fair representation 
what you are like. are mirror that 
distorts, and more than the eyes 
the people write about and 
include myself. I’ve never been written 
about properly either. 

That, me, formidable problem, 
because think that and I’m still 
speaking collectively, still willing in- 
clude before separating out later 
becoming the arbiters more and more 
important things this society. are 
very important arbiters the political 
process, and think that our political 
parties have declined legitimizers 
candidacies, the press 
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tests pub. Soa local D.J. called him The councilman sued for libel. But 
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Take this perfect pair 
work with you! 


These unique Olympus include 
Series camera, the most pocketable 
35mm cameras ever invented. Its re- 
markable compactness changed the 
shape photography. And its reliable 
automation made breeze shoot the 
quality pictures only 35mm offers. Its tiny 
flash let you miss that 
important shot indoors well out! 
You also get incomparable 
MICROCASSETTE™ Tape Recorder, the 
Olympus pocket-size sound recording 
studio! The choice editors, writers, 
interviewers and other who 
need “put the record.” 
Add the FREE BONUS 
Kodak film and blank 
MICROCASSETTE tape, all price that 
fits any personal, professional gift budget. See 
and hear your Olympus dealer now, write 
for details Olympus, Woodbury, 11797. 


OLYMPUS: 
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industry, call 


The Industry 
Ask for Jeff Van 
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have, fact, assumed more and more 
that burden. confer fame, which 
translates into wealth. can create 
character like Lee Iacocca. fact, 
can pay for the privilege being created 
national figure. That, too, all con- 
fused with the images deal in. 

Therefore think intrude not only 
the governmental process but also 
social and business and scientific pro- 
cesses way that offends lot 
people. should offend them when you 
look closely how modest our talents 
are many these fields and 
conscious that I’m speaking for one 
the papers that always broken out 
special, along with handful others. 
But even our case are very re- 
cently from know-nothingism, from 
Front Page-ism, 
poker-playing characters hanging 
around city hall waiting for handouts. 

are two generations, best, into 
educated corps reporters and edi- 
tors, and the more education get the 
more complicated you all make our 
lives, because sooner think 
understand Einstein’s general theory 
than you throw fields science and 
fields medicine and fields finance 
and Keynesian doctrines and Fried- 
man doctrines, and our people are ex- 
pected keep with and write 
intelligently about all these fields. 

think that the American print press 
setting television aside now bet- 
ter today than has ever been before, 
its intent, its desire well 
information, and the cast characters 
that employs. But not sure that 
catching nearly fast enough, and 
know fact that altogether too many 
our newspapers are devoting far too 
few resources the business gath- 
ering and understanding and digesting 
information. It’s very profitable 
the newspaper business and very few 
publishers are willing turn loose the 
kind bucks that would take 
their job right, even their own com- 
munities, never mind sending corre- 
spondents Lebanon. 

One reason think we’re better that 
have standard fairness, that 
somehow cumulatively least, not 
every night are getting the truth. 
Fairness being built into the ethos 
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Serving the truth 


These are trying times for the news media, 
taking flak from many directions. Fortu- 
nately, newsmen have ready answer for 
their critics, set principles which, fol- 
lowed, would assure them good press. 
the code ethics the Society Profes- 
sional Journalists, Sigma Delta Chi. Some 
excerpts: 

Responsibility: The right 
know events public importance and 
interestis the overriding mission the mass 
media. The purpose distributing news 
and enlightened opinion serve the gen- 
eral welfare. Journalists who use their pro- 
fessional status representatives the 
public for selfish other unworthy motives 
violate high trust. 

Accuracy and objectivity: Good 
faith with the public the foundation all 
worthy journalism. 

Truth our ultimate goal. 

Objectivity reporting the news 
another goal, which serves the mark 
experienced professional. Itis standard 
performance toward which strive. 
honor those who achieve it. 

There excuse for inaccuracies 
lack thoroughness. 

Newspaper headlines should 
fully warranted the contents the articles 
they accompany. Photographs and tele- 
casts should give accurate picture 
event and not highlight minor incident out 
context. 

Sound practice makes clear distinc- 
tion between news reports and expressions 
opinion. News reports should free 
opinion bias and represent all sides 
issue. 

Partisanship editorial comment 
which knowingly departs from the truth vio- 


lates the spirit American journalism. 

Journalists recognize their responsi- 
bility for offering informed analysis, com- 
ment, and editorial opinion public events 
and issues. They accept the obligation 
present such material individuals whose 
competence, experience, and judgment 
qualify them for it. 

articles presentations de- 
voted advocacy the own con- 
clusions and interpretations should 
labeled such. 

Fair play: all times will 
show respect for the dignity, privacy, rights, 
and well-being people encountered the 
course gathering and presenting the news. 

The news media should not commu- 
nicate unofficial charges affecting reputa- 
tion moral character without giving the 
accused chance reply. 

The news media must guard against 
invading right privacy. 

The media should not pander mor- 
bid curiosity about details vice and crime. 

itis the duty news media make 
prompt and complete corrections their 
errors. 

Journalists should accountable 
the public for their reports and the public 
should encouraged voice its griev- 
ances against the media. Open dialogue 
with our readers, viewers, and listeners 
should fostered. 

company, believe free and 
vigorous press not just the province 
practicing belongs all us. 
encouraging the free flow diverse opin- 
ions, can preserve the trust and respect 
the public serves and provide the informa- 
tional base for sound democratic decision- 
making. 
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UNIVERSITY PETROLEUM MINERALS 
DHAHRAN, SAUDI ARABIA 


Technical Editor and Technical Writer needed for Research 
Institute Saudi Arabia. Minimum five (5) years experience 
required Engineering/Scientific organization, plus supervi- 
sory experience for Editor. 


Salaries are competitive and benefits include annual repatria- 
tion, housing and transportation allowances. 


Candidates ure requested send detailed, byped resume 
their educational qualifications and experience, names and 
addresses four references including present employer (if pos- 
sible), stating the present position held and attaching copies 
their degrees, transcripts and last salary drawn certificate from 
the employer to: 


University Petroleum Minerals 
Houston Office, Dept. 196 
5718 Westheimer, Suite 1550 
Houston, Texas 77057 


important new book and 3-hour cassette version that shows 


Why Powerful New Populist Majority Party 
Distinct Possibility this Decade 


Richard Viguerie spelis out the coming revolution against the elite 
establishment—and how the political energy America’s working 
people could dramatically renew the American dream. 


“At present, elitists dominate both parties. 
Those the GOP bail out the big banks that 
lend money anti-American Third World 
and communist countries and provide tax 
credits and loan guarantees for doing busi- 
ness with foreign governments. Those 
the Democratic party work transfer eco- 
nomic power from productive citizens 
bureaucrats unnecessary regulation and 
over taxation. 

most issues, there’s not 
worth difference between the elites 
the two major parties.” 


The Establishment vs. the People 


New Populist Revolt the Way? Richard Viguerie 


YES, placing order for 
copy(ies) Richard Viguerie’s new 
book 3-hour cassette version 
copy(ies) ($12.95 each plus 
$1.50 each for postage and handling). 


Charge Visa Master Card 
American Express 


Account No. 
Name Expiration 
Address (Va. residents add 4% sales tax) 
Make your check payable to: 
State, AMERICAN POPULIST INSTITUTE 


7777 Leesburg Pike, Falls Church, Virginia 22043 
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the business, and the worst the yel- 
lowness American journalism has, for 
better worse, been passed tel- 
evision, that can concentrate 
doing the serious stuff. 

The paradox that, sense 
readers tells anything, that the 
more evenhanded and middle-of-the- 
roadish and responsible become, the 
less satisfying are great many 
readers. Many readers don’t want that 
all, although they say they do. They 
want their prejudices confirmed, and the 
old-fashioned free-swinging and much 
more partisan press satisfied those yearn- 
ings, that nostalgia for time when you 
had enough choice across the spec- 
trum opinion satisfy almost any 
prejudice going. Nowadays most prej- 
udiced people have make with 
these centrist, responsible 
don’t pick their biases one issue 
another, and they get angry. 

would submit that everything have 
said about the print press’s being only 
two generations into maturity and re- 
sponsibility and expertise and knowl- 
edge, would say that those respects 
our brethren television are light years 
behind. They are dealing still vastly 
more complicated medium and they’re 
dealing time frames that don’t think 
even begun master. They have 
turned loose incredible number 
people, some whom like very much, 
stand around lawns and mountain 
tops with microphones thrust front 
them, with responsible editors be- 
tween them and what they’re uttering 
into the microphones. Nor they have 
behind them, yet, sense how 
much those advertising revenues that 
they have stolen from the print press 
really ought devoted the business 
the percent the day which de- 
voted their other business, that 
mounting entertainment programs. 
They’re still struggling, news, 
assert themselves serious informa- 
tion medium, and the literacy level, the 
expertise level, even the sense what 
news relation the camera, all this 
still very raw. And the fact that they 
have quickly acquired influence and 
pervasiveness contributes the public’s 
sense unease. stop there. 
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THIS COULD SAVE 


YOUR LIFE. 


Today people died who shouldn’t 
have. People who would have been 
saved air bags. 

accident, air bags automat- 
ically provide cushioning buffer 
between you and the car. They pro- 
tect occupants’ necks, heads and 
faces from flying glass and other 
debris. They’re most effective 
front and front-angle collisions, 
the deadliest kinds crashes. 

Today you can’t have this pro- 
tection. Except for few luxury 
imports, cars with air bags are not 
available. 

The auto industry has opposed air 
bags for years. They claim they would 
cost twice what the 
independent experts have testified. 
And they say car buyers don’t want 


pay for the extra protection air 
bags provide. 

think they’re wrong. 

the property and casualty 
insurance industry, we’ve studied 
air bags for long time. Experts tell 
they would prevent thousands 
deaths year, and eliminate hun- 


dreds thousands serious injuries. 


How much would air bags actually 
cost? standard equipment, they 
would add about three percent the 
price the average automobile. 
sounds like bargain, and is. 

Right now Washington, Secre- 
tary Transportation Elizabeth 
Dole reviewing possible safety 
requirements for all new cars. And 
most car companies are trying 
keep air bags right where they are 


today. Nowhere. 

something about while 
there’s still time. 

Send for free copy our new re- 
port, Air Bags: Matter Life 
Death. sums the latest facts and 
tells how you can get involved. 

Help save air bags and help save 
lives. One could well your own. 
Information Institute 


110 William Street 
New York, 10038 


Please send free copy Air Bags: 
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Insurance Information Institute 
nonprofit action and information center 
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Campaign 
the myth the media bosses 


This the age media power politics. Reform and 
senility have weakened the political parties that they can 
longer perform such basic functions choosing presi- 
dential candidates. Instead, that task has fallen the mass 
media, particularly television. Journalists pass judgment 
the qualifications candidates, discredit those who commit 
campaign blunders such crying having two birth dates, 
and hand down the results each primary. 
Ultimately, this verdict and its impact fundraising de- 
termine who stays and who departs from the race. 

goes the plausible scheme that has been put forward 
more than few reputable political scientists. And 
flattering enough the self-importance journalists that 
more than few appear believe and act, times, with 
corresponding arrogance. (See, for example, Roger Mudd’s 
notorious interview with Gary Hart.) 

The problem that the scheme collides with reality. 
The Real Campaign, Jeff Greenfield’s examination the 
1980 campaign, Greenfield finds media political power 
largely myth. argues persuasively not only that the 
alleged weakness the political parties has been greatly 
exaggerated, but also that the media not have the inherent 
power prop kill off candidates. particular, 
contends that the journalistic propensity focus cam- 
paign blunders need not fatal. (He notes the case 
Ronald Reagan.) Nor, says, does the mo- 
set motion the media verdict necessarily 
last beyond the next primary day. 

The 1984 primary season, just closing, tends support 
Greenfield. The electorate and the candidates shook off the 
media verdict every turn. Jesse Jackson, had been 
guided the early verdict, would never have run all. 
Gary Hart would have dropped out before the New Hamp- 
shire primary; Walter Mondale, afterward. One drawn 
the conclusion that the selection presidential candidates 
is, oddly, largely the hands voters. 

This does not mean that journalism has unimportant 
part play presidential politics. The public mind often 
reluctant turn its attention the business picking 
president. Campaign reporting even the much-deplored 
concentration the helps focus that at- 
tention. the same time, furnishes voters with the raw 
material needed form opinion who the candidates 
are and how they behave under pressure. While performing 
such useful function, however, journalists would well 


shun the grandiose roles kingmakers and candidate- 
breakers that political science has assigned them. 


John Hoagland 
and the deadly commute 


ROSS BAUGHMAN 


was terribly misguided pattern new war cor- 
that delivered Newsweek photojournalist John 
Hoagland the bullet that killed him March 16. Hoag- 
land had returned Salvador from Beirut assignment 
only week before was caught cross fire between 
government and guerrilla troops about sixteen miles north 
San Salvador. himself had said that the chances 
being killed Salvador, where twenty-one foreign and 
local reporters have been killed the last five years, were 
much greater than Lebanon. 

Despite the fact that front lines tend liquid, chaotic, 
and very dangerous, journalists continue seek them out. 
Driven curiosity, competition, the editor back 
home, frustration, pure nerve, and adrenalin, they say 
themselves, ‘‘Let’s see can sneak through the 
other earlier wars, journalists attached themselves, 
often for extended periods, single side, some cases 
the soldiers single unit. This meant sharing their 
food and their risks. war correspondent who saw 
less and more than any one average soldier could 
doing thoroughly good job. 

Nowadays, however, third force descends the front 
lines the International Press Corps, with better boots, 
fresher information, stronger radios, heavier flak vests, and 
ice-cooler full Cokes. Many its members seem 
think that huddling together they will able pull off 
kind coverage tiptoeing through no- 
back and forth past snipers and guerrilla land- 
mines, deadly, daily commute. 

John Hoagland, gutsy and conscientious photojournal- 
ist, made his base San Salvador. stuck close the 
press corps community the Hotel Camino Real; played 
guide, news source, Dutch uncle, interpreter; had con- 


Ross Baughman, Pulitzer Prize-winning photojournalist, has 
covered wars Africa, the Middle East, and Central America. 
was seriously wounded two years ago Salvador when 
stepped land mine while crossing from Salvadoran army lines 
guerrilla camp near Suchitoto. 
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John Hoagland the move Salvador 


tacts both sides, stayed cool under fire, studied military 
history, and repeatedly pushed himself the limits his 
physical endurance. 

Neither the people New York nor the people the 
scene seem yet have grasped grim fact that more 
journalists have been killed wounded Central America 
than any other conflict its size duration. This not 
because the fighting there any more dangerous than 
other wars, but because new style war correspon- 
dency that actually pushes reporters take more risks than 
the soldiers either side. 

John Hoagland’s death cause sadness and grief 
among his colleagues must serve warning the 
press corps remaining Central America that the white- 
flag strategy simply won’t work. 

nothing but madness think that journalists have 
shield immunity wars like Salvador’s. Not even 
doctors the clergy are safe anymore. Well-intentioned 
humanists just wind getting caught the cross fire. How 
can individual reporter expect get close and behind 
the scenes both sides war the same afternoon? 
The stakes are higher for the fighters either side than 
were trying cover some boxing match for ABC’s Wide 
World Sports. all want news that goes beyond 
speeches, briefings, photo opportunities, and guided tours, 
but Central America’s wars there such thing 
bullet-proof referee. 

minimize the chances another journalist getting 
killed the way Hoagland did, editors will have invest 
specialists who cover only one side time. For their part, 
journalists the scene will have set aside one their 
favorite notions: that war can put into perspective with 
daily vignette from each side. 


The news council 
what did in? 


Those who kept the National News Council going were not 
easily discouraged. They persevered through eleven years 
underfinancing, hostility from major news organizations, 
and professional suspicion before finally closing shop 
this spring. 

Why didn’t the council catch on? What was wrong with 
the idea strictly unofficial body that would accept, 
investigate, and judge public complaints about the perform- 
ance news organizations? Something like the same idea 
had been operation for years Britain. Some the most 
earnest minds the American press put together the plan. 
And the time, the post-Agnew year 1973, seemed right. 

Yet the council never took hold. One reason, suspect, 
was its quasi-judicial format, which proved cumbersome 
and led pontification. Its reports (which appeared the 
Review for three years) often dealt with matters little 
seeming significance, presented microscopic detail. 
occasion, moreover, its judgments exhibited some the 
very defects, including failure examine its own possible 
biases, that the council undertook criticize others. Most 
important, the council never learned speak with the per- 
suasiveness that would have made known recogniz- 
able national voice, conscience the press. 

Curiously, the council may also have suffered from one 
its virtues. Media critics with political grind find 
relatively easy raise money. The council carefully main- 
tained spectrum political views its membership and, 
for the most part, avoided partisanship its decisions. That 
the council maintained this stance, even high cost, may 
remembered its most admirable quality. 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: WJCL-TV, the NBC affiliate Savannah, Geor- 
gia, and Nanci Newman and Marvin Vawter, the protean 
co-anchors its evening news. Besides being partners with 
Vawter local advertising agency (in whose commercials 
they both appear), Newman chairman the Chatham 
County Democratic Committee and was elected Glenn 
delegate boot. 

Laurel: WDVM-TV, Washington, D.C., and con- 
sumer news reporter Ellen Kingsley, for fruitful segment 
(September 12) documenting the presence unsafe levels 
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the carcinogenic pesticide EDB the nation’s food sup- 
ply. Based analysis sixteen foods randomly selected 
from the shelves supermarkets the D.C. area and 
brought for testing private laboratory Virginia, Kings- 
ley’s report perked the EPA’s lagging appetite for action, 
and February nearly all agricultural uses the pesticide 
had been banned. 

Laurel: the Free Press, for its upfront account 
and generous treatment (eighty-nine column-inches all) 
Ohio University study commissioned Mayor Cole- 
man Young that found evidence racism the coverage 
the city administration the local news media, partic- 
ularly the Detroit News and the Free Press itself. 

Dart: Miami Spanish-language radio stations WQBA, 
WRHC, and WOCN, for jarring crossover political 
partisanship all-day (February radiothon that used 
station announcers, personalities, and news personnel 
raise money for Ronald Reagan’s reelection campaign. 
Castigating the stations for the accepted stan- 
dards the American outraged Miami Herald 
demanded February editorial that every election law 
and every FCC rule that applies other corporations and 
broadcasters applied Spanish-language radio and other 
minority media well. 

Dart: The New York Times for March article 
William Serrin which dealt with the good and bad effects 
computer technology office workers, but which was 
missing some rather basic bits. Keyed the issues job 
satisfaction and job security, the story explored complaints 
monotony, pressure, and piecework pay rates typified 
the experience one Rebecca Alford, health claims 
processor for Syracuse insurance company, but said 
nothing about the fact that four weeks earlier Alford had 
testified before congressional subcommittee those is- 
sues plus one: the urgent need for strong measures protect 
the health and safety VDT workers plagued deterio- 
rating vision, skin rashes, back and neck problems, ner- 
vousness, nightmares, and the fear (based accumulating 
evidence) link between radiation emissions from VDTs 
and multiple birth defects found children born female 
operators, including one Alford’s own. 

Laurel: Bart Fredo, news reporter for WGMB-TV, 
Honolulu, for hitting home run for journalistic integrity 
(only struck out permanently his boss). When 
refused participate the filming staged promotional 
spot showing the jolly WGMB news team soft- 
ball, Fredo lost his job. 

Laurel: the Rapid City, South Dakota, Journal and 
reporter Ames, for dangerously candid story about 
prospective competitor. addition reporting factual 


details about content, printing, distribution, and financing 
the proposed new daily, the 105-year-old Cowles-owned 
Journal referred its own obsolescent equipment, ac- 
knowledged the possibility losing some its staff, and 
quoted its comments about the Journal’s 
features and business and financial news. 

Dart: the Las Vegas Sun, for this off-the-wall headline 
bannering page-one wire story about police investigation 
illicit drug use the Patton State Hospital for the Crim- 
inally Insane: CALIF. FUNNY FARM RAID BAGS DRUG 
DEALERS. 

Laurel: the Cocoa, Florida, Today and staff writer 
Gina Thomas, for June 1983 feature re- 
tracing the course curious case that began 1981, 
when Brevard County and U.S. Customs officials seized 
fifteen tons marijuana $25 million bust, and that 
apparently had ended several months later when (at the 
request former chief assistant U.S. attorney) the com- 
plaint had been dismissed and the defendants released. After 
publication the follow-up Today, the federal prose- 
cutor’s office took another look, and February 1984 the 
paper was able report that two the smugglers had been 
convicted and that there was probably more come. 

Dart: The Dallas Times Herald and sports writer Skip 
Bayless, for twenty-one paragraph piece post-Olympic 
ugly-Americanism (February 26) headlined PARADISE 
AFTER LIFE WITH YUGOSLOBS. 

Laurel: Westinghouse Broadcasting and Cable, Inc. 
(Group W), for exemplary act social responsibility 
keeping the election process free exit-poll taint. The 
group’s six television stations (WBZ, Boston; KPIX, San 
Francisco; KYW, Philadelphia; KDKA, Pittsburgh; WJZ, 
Baltimore; and WPCQ, Charlotte) and ten radio stations 
(including WINS, all-news radio New York) have agreed 
delay the release their own exit-poll projections for 
given office until the polls for that office have closed. 

Dart: The New York Times, for February Valentine 
The American Lawyer magazine LAWYER’S GOSSIP 
SHEET GROWS UP) that failed disclose that the by-lined 
admirer, Timesman David Margolick, had been staff writer 
for The American Lawyer its formative years. 

Dart: the Los Angeles Times, for inclement piece 
(March the seductive pull the springlike winter 
weather. Describing one strolling popcorn-eater who refused 
interviewed because was playing hooky from 
all-day conference, the article was accompanied large 
picture the man, captioned brightly, photographer 
just may have blown the cover this man, who preferred 
not give his name.”’ 
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Other voices 
The editor Pravda what news 


MIKE WALLACE: What your understanding the differ- 
ence between the role the newspaper, the function the 
newspaper, the Soviet Union and the United States? 


VICTOR AFANASIEV: Unlike our newspapers, Pravda par- 
ticular, American newspapers conceal their party loyalty. 
They consider themselves independent. But the truth that 
they are also working for certain class. They are working 
for those who pay them. There lot commercial 
advertising, lot rubbish, you like, all sorts scandal, 
peeping into keyholes. There are the so-called 
actresses and actors devil knows what you can find 
such paper. don’t publish nonsense. are not 
after and sensations; are giving, say, 
the quintessence what going the world [and] 
not our habit write about sexual matters and other such 
things. 


WALLACE: The masses the people, tne fifty million people 
who read Pravda every day, they not hear how much 
foreign aid you give Cuba, how many casualties you’ve 
had Afghanistan, how many tons wheat you buy from 
the United States. Why not? 


AFANASIEV: Well, this news. But consider that our 

Soviet reader can live without it. think he’d survive even 

would not know how much, and what, have 

sent Cuba and how did it. This not the news which 
which absolutely vital for human survival. 


From Minutes, March 


Floyd Abrams why the press special 


deny what the press does its best and most important: 
the secrets government and inform the people’’; 
‘‘serve mighty catalyst awakening public interest 
governmental affairs, exposing corruption among public 
officers and employees’’; function anti- 
dote any abuses power governmental 
guard ‘‘against the miscarriage justice subjecting 
the police, prosecutors, and judicial processes extensive 
public scrutiny and criticism.’’ That hardly the way one 
would summarize the role most institutions. the way 
the Supreme Court, through the years, has summarized the 
role our press. view, gives the press more than 


plausible claim being enough deserve some 
distinct legal protections. 

One the protections that not appropriate, however, 
protection against criticism. [But one] basic problem 
that people and organizations come press criticism 
through prisms particular economic political precon- 
ceptions tend, their nature, far less balanced 
their criticism than the worst what they criticize. Mobil 
would now and then praise article criticizing business 
misconduct, would confess its own corporate error now 
and then one its advertisements the press does 
about itself with increasing frequency one could take its 
criticism more seriously. But long press critics who 
presume speak for the public simply seek advance their 
own previously set private agendas, they can hardly taken 
anything but what they are. 


From the third annual Kenneth Murray 
Lecture the First Amendment, 
the University Michigan, Ann Arbor, March 


Sidney Blumenthal the media 
and the Mondale machine 


Mondale’s strategy has been forge gigantic campaign 
bureaucracy that struck awe the national press corps. 
Washington alone, maintained staff large enough 
fill office building, and anybody who was important had 
his her own printed business card: management liberalism 
dressed for success. Before New Hampshire, Mondale had 
succeeded convincing the press that would win because 
had stronger bureaucracy. getting the press regard 
the size the bureaucracy the measure credibility, 
Mondale pulled off impressive, ultimately counter- 
productive, public relations coup. More than any other 
figure, has been the candidate the media, which un- 
complainingly presented the primaries over before they 
started. Because Mondale was inevitable, not support 
him was with loser. gained many endorsements, 
which enhanced the aura institutional prowess. Each en- 
dorsement was treated though was primary that Mon- 
dale won. The press also helped Mondale create rationale 
for his organization: Big Politics was justified because 
was invincible. Mondale’s machine became his message. 
From Attack,’’ Sidney Blumenthal, 
The New Republic, March 
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search the largest file the 


ing half price. 


$18 search charge for search the largest files. 


CHECK NEXIS. FOR 


than ever access—through the 
IBM PC, IBM Displaywriter, 


Announcing new user-friendly hour standard $20 
pricing for NEXIS®. Now Which means you can now 
search the world’s largest elec- afford scan the results 
tronic library news and busi- searches, evaluate the 
ness information the lowest results, formulate additional 
cost ever. searches and read and print 
Starting April you can documents online. 
This new pricing also 
NEXIS library for only $18, applies LEXIS®, the 
connect time. Some files for world’s largest elec- 
little $9. And off-peak search- tronic law library. 
Add all up. 
But there’s much more you Better planning and 
now get for less. April budgeting your 
cutting connect charges research dollars. 
from maximum $90 Simplified billing 


Who. What. Where. When. Now. 


Connect charge $20 per hour applies regardless file searched. 


IBM 3101 terminal and the 


TeleVideo 950 terminal. 
Ask your local NEXIS/LEXIS 


representative demon- 


strate the savings and 
convenience our new 
pricing provides. Write 
Jack Simpson, 
President, Mead 
Data Central, Dept. 
CJR584, P.O. Box 1830, 
Dayton, 45401. 
call 
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MURDOGH HITS 


Will Chi Rupe for loop? 
LARRY GREEN 


January 31, three weeks after sold the news- 

paper that was the pride his family for more 

than four decades, Marshall Field approached 

elevator the lobby the Chicago Sun-Times 

Building just its door was closing. His hand 

chopped the rubber edge, sending the sliding 
stainless-steel panel back temporary retreat, giving him 
time enter. 

good something like that now that you don’t 
own the said, smiling the two men and 
one woman already inside. Two the passengers returned 
the smile. Nick Shuman, veteran Field Enterprises em- 
ployee, did not. Instead, looked the slender, clean- 
shaven, pinstriped heir one Chicago’s great fortunes 
and said: 

The thirty-second confrontation, which seemed right out 
updated script The Front Page, Field standing 
speechless the doors the elevator, now the fourth 
floor, closed behind Shuman. his last day work after 
thirty-two years editor the Chicago Daily News, 
World Book Encyclopedia, and the Sun-Times, all once 
owned Field Enterprises Inc., Shuman had sworn his 
way into Chicago newspaper legend. was leaving, 
did scores others, because January Marshall and 
his half-brother, Frederick Field, had turned over the Sun- 
Times the country’s eighth-largest paper Australian 
media baron Rupert Murdoch for nearly $100 million. 

Because the stature the paper involved, because 
the personalities, because Murdoch best known for pub- 
lishing sensational tabloids and for promoting conservative 
political views, because happened Chicago city 
rich both xenophobia and newspaper tradition reaction 


Larry Green Midwest bureau chief the Los Angeles Times. 
Research was funded part the Joyce Foundation. 
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the sale the historically liberal Sun-Times was unlike 
any recent American journalism. triggered the emotions 
reporters, editors, and subscribers, gave some advertisers 
pause, and sparked exodus newsroom veterans, among 
them columnist Mike Royko, who ended more than twenty 
years with Field Enterprises papers when switched the 
Chicago Tribune the day after Murdoch assumed own- 
ership, entering the Tribune Tower for the first time since 
the mid 1950s, when had applied for job and had been 
turned down. 

Murdoch’s arrival the Midwest’s unofficial capital gave 
new life one the country’s longest-fought and fiercest 
newspaper wars. Chicago Tribune its way 
being the most liberal the two Chicago says the 
Sun-Times’s new publisher, Robert Page, native 
central Illinois with twenty years UPI management ex- 
perience behind him. can clearly see our way into 
penetrating traditional Tribune territory. This 
paper going paint the Tribune into nice little liberal 

are going contest everyone for every single news- 
paper sale made within reach Chicago and going 
contest everyone for every single line 
says Tribune editor James Squires. paper has been 
taking and defeating competitors the midwestern 
United States throughout its history and it’s not going 


Welcome Chicago! 


Upon taking control the Sun-Times January Mon- 
day, Murdoch found himself battling, not much against 
the Tribune, against his staff, many whom were openly 
hostile his ownership, and against city that was prepared 
dislike him. didn’t anticipate it. had never seen 
anything like this says publisher Page, who before 
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Let’s make deal: November 1983, Marshall Field (right) accepted 
nearly $100 million bid from Rupert Murdoch (left), shutting out publisher James Hoge (center). 


moving Chicago was publisher Murdoch’s Boston Her- 
ald. hostility when came was like Marine 
recalls Charles Wilson, executive editor, home/ 
foreign, the Murdoch-owned Times London, who was 

The hostility had commenced the previous Friday, 
when publisher James Hoge, editor Ralph Otwell, general 
manager Thomas Tallarico, and marketing vice-president 
Robert McCormick had all resigned. (Hoge has since been 
named publisher the New York Daily News, which 
owned the Tribune Company.) Their departure was 
the top every evening newscast, along with reminders 
Murdoch’s reputation. 

Television cameras were again parked outside the Sun- 
Times Tuesday the 10th record Royko’s exit. The 
columnist celebrated attacking Murdoch during well- 
attended afternoon news conference. Heavy, often negative, 
coverage the ownership switch continued for two more 
days the Sun-Times unsuccessfully asked court hold 
Royko his five-year $1.325 million contract. 

Less visible were tensions the cityroom where, after 
only few days the job, Page became the target 
ridicule. One editor, who later resigned, spread the word 
that had heard the new publisher ask secretary pick 
his laundry and take washed. The story changed 
made the rounds until Page allegedly ordered his sec- 
retary his laundry. (There substantiation for either 
story.) 


30 


staff meeting during Murdoch’s second week 
ownership, city editor Alan Mutter sarcastically suggested 
that Page consider the paper’s editorials that 
could appeal both liberal city readers and conservative 
suburban readers. Two days later, January 20, Mutter 
resigned, giving two weeks’ notice. Managing editor Gre- 
gory Favre accepted the resignation only told 
aide Murdoch that Mutter was and should 
leave the paper immediately. Favre, who had also resigned 
but was staying for month help with the transition, 
refused pass the order. The next morning, Murdoch 
and two aides met one the glass offices near the front 
the newsroom. Minutes after Favre entered his office 
start work the Sunday edition, Page, who was Boston, 
called and, Murdoch watched through the glass, told 
Favre that was through, that his resignation, like Mut- 
ter’s, was effective immediately. Both men cleaned out their 
desks that weekend. (Favre has since joined The Sacramento 
Bee editor; Mutter has been named city editor the 
San Francisco Chronicle.) 

The exodus didn’t end there. The Newspaper Guild’s 
contract with the Sun-Times provided escape clause 
the event the paper was sold. After being formally notified 
the sale the paper anyone outside the Field family, 
guild members had fifteen days decide they wanted 
resign and receive two weeks’ pay for every year they 
had worked the paper. (In the case those who had 
worked the paper ten years more, payments were drawn 
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from their pension funds.) Local television reported the 
resignations like baseball scores, each announcement rein- 
forcing the city’s negative perception Murdoch. all, 
forty-eight guild members left, did eighteen management 
people, from editorial staff 360. addition Royko, 
seven people moved over the Tribune, including former 
Sun-Times associate editor Lois Wille. 

The paper’s entire staff five editorial writers quit. Four 
assistant city editors quit. Two sports editors quit. Three 
the five members the paper’s Washington bureau left, 
along with two assistant managing editors, the night news 
editor, and managing editor Favre. (More than half those 
who left were still without jobs mid-March.) 

Still, while many fled, some the paper’s best reporters 
stayed among them, political reporters Basil Talbott, 
Jr., and Jerome Watson, who joined columnist Roger 
Simon provide detailed coverage the Democratic pri- 
mary race. 


Slam-bang into lots trouble 


Within days after Murdoch took control, Chicago had kind 
newspaper that had not seen for decades, sharply 
defined alternative the more formal and traditional 
bune. Murdoch’s new Sun-Times was throwback the 
slam-bang tabloids the city’s earlier days, with punchy 
black headlines like ZINC ZAPS that pedestrians could 
easily see street boxes and that hawkers could hold up. 
Articles some them set boldface were shorter 
and there were more them page. Two pages were 


Imported talent: Robert Page (inset) was brought from Boston Herald serve 
publisher. Charles Wilson (below), London Times, served consulting editor. 


added the daily sports section. There were more articles 
focusing the bizarre, health, and medical issues. 
MEN BEAR CHILDREN? page-one headline asked Sunday, 
February The same front page bannered suburban ab- 
duction and murder. 


number articles dealing with crime issues rose 

sharply. study three Northwestern University 

graduate students journalism shows, for example, 

that the amount space news involving 

ape increased percent the first month Murdoch 

owned the paper compared Field’s last month 
this despite the fact that the number reported rapes had 
dropped. 

Pictures were more widely used, often the expense 
text. January 20, cite only one example, page one 
was dominated picture bearded Cary Grant against 
black background. Despite the still-grand over- 
line, many readers initially thought the actor had died and 
kept city-desk phones ringing for much the day. 

The new management also brought back the 
publishing the first one the city had seen almost twenty 
years when Soviet leader Yuri Andropov died. The 
copy edition was sellout and warning the Tribune that 
the rules the game had changed. 

Headline typefaces were switched from Caslon heavier, 
blacker Univers sans serif. four- and five-column modular 
makeup was scrapped and replaced with the 
old six-column format. Page had contempt for the graphics 
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Royko the warpath: January 10, columnist Mike Royko quit the Sun-Times, 
joined the Trib, and started attacking both Field and Murdoch. 


inherited when took over the paper: were sitting 
here sound asleep running their nice little four-column mag- 
azine and thinking they were putting out great newspa- 
per. wonder [the Tribune] liked compete against 
Field 

Surprisingly, time market studies, readership sur- 
veys, and design experts, the paper was changed without 
planning research, sometimes between editions. The 
abrupt alterations were the result the combined wisdom 
Murdoch, publisher Page, and two consulting editors 
imported from other Murdoch publications: Wilson from 
The Times London, and Roger Wood, editor the New 
York Post. had strategy when walked the 
Page says. 

Murdoch’s team quickly ran into problems. their sec- 
ond Sunday town, January 22, the paper reprinted 
attack Royko Arizona Republic columnist Tom Fitz- 
patrick, who had once worked the Sun-Times. appeared 
page two, Royko’s old spot, and Fitzpatrick appro- 
priated the voice Royko’s alter ego, Slats Grobnik, for 
clumsy ridicule Royko’s switch the Tribune. page 
three, across from the column, the headline read: RABBI HIT 
SUIT. two pages, Murdoch’s men had 
managed offend not only Royko fans who were still 
reading the Sun-Times, but also Chicago’s Jewish com- 
munity, which had long been loyal the paper. 

There were other lapses that reflected unfamiliarity 
with Chicago. When Catholic priest and novelist Andrew 
Greeley decided give $1.25 million the money 
made from his novels about love and sex and priests the 
University Chicago, the January Sun-Times bannered 
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the story, the editors apparently believing that Chicago’s 
large Catholic population would appreciate the prominent 
play. But Greeley, sociologist, not well thought 
many Chicago’s Catholics. And the gift the University 
Chicago rather than one the area’s Catholic uni- 
versities was seen many slight the Church. 

Chicago’s Jewish community found further cause for of- 
fense with the appearance one Murdoch’s favorite 
conservative columnists, Patrick Buchanan, who was 
brought replace David Broder. (Broder’s column, 
dropped the Sun-Times, now appears the Tribune.) 
February column touting school prayer, Buchanan 
asked, ‘‘Should the United States Christian pagan 


The big drop and the cheerleader strategy 


All this had immediate impact the Sun-Times. 
this being written, industry sources report loss 
least 40,000 Sun Times subscriptions the two months 
Murdoch has owned the paper. (Publisher Page concedes 
that about 20,000 daily sales have been lost.) Louis 
Lerner, publisher weekly papers circulated fifty-one 
communities and around Chicago, estimates that some 
areas street sales are down percent. Industry sources 
say that the has increased daily sales 33,000 
papers and Sunday sales more than 45,000 over year 
earlier. (The most recent circulation figures put daily Sun- 
Times sales 639,134, compared the Trib’s 1.1 million.) 

Murdoch’s performance other cities any guide, 
however, the Sun-Times’s circulation drop likely 
temporary. using British newspaper strat- 
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says Paine Webber analyst Kendrick Noble, Jr. 
for circulation and the advertising will come Page 
says that circulation began rebound late February, and 
industry sources believe that Murdoch will eventually 
successful building better circulation base for the paper 
has been New York and Boston. Under Murdoch’s 
ownership, the New York Post has nearly doubled sales, 
from 485,000 960,000, seven years. Boston, the 
Herald’s circulation moved almost percent 1983. 

month after was the Chicago market, Murdoch 
launched cash giveaway based social security numbers, 
holding action designed boost circulation quickly. 
Sometime this spring summer expected launch 
Wingo, his effective but tremendously costly circulation 
builder. Industry sources estimate could cost 
cents for each metropolitan area household several 
million dollars for the direct-mail launch Wingo. The 
Tribune, which has conducted giveaway contest every year 
since 1929, currently running one based the popular 
parlor game Trivial Pursuit. 

What uncertain whether reader demographics 
income, spending habits, reading preferences, education 
will translate inte package that will attract advertisers. 
interested the quality the says the 
head major Chicago retailer’s advertising department, 
just the size the 

The Squires thinks that Murdoch may make 
more money with the Sun-Times than Field Enterprises 
but does not think that this will come the 
expense Tribune advertising circulation. know 
what they are doing Squires says, noting that 
the rival paper has been pursuing stories with wide human- 
interest appeal that cost little get. adds, very 
well thought-out and rather sophisticated but 
not, Squire’s opinion, one that will produce the kind 
readers that newspaper needs order attract upscale 
advertising. 

The Tribune, goes say, will counter with more 
national and foreign news and with more intense coverage 
local issues, all which believes will neglected 
the Sun-Times its bid for broad appeal. The Tribune 
also planning launch slick Sunday magazine, make 
its Sunday Tempo section more celebrity-oriented, and ex- 
pand its circulation area, offering increased regional cov- 
erage and, possibly, adding satellite printing facilities. 


age, meanwhile, has some plans his own. The 

Sun-Times has already rapidly expanded its down- 

state Illinois circulation and may expand even 

farther, tactic already employed the New York 

Post, which can purchased far away Buf- 

falo and Boston. And the Sun-Times plans chal- 

lenge the Tribune foreign and national news coverage 

well. The paper, for example, has just assigned one 

reporter cover temporarily the Central American conflicts, 

and another make costly trip China with President 
Reagan. 

interview two months after arrived Chicago, 

Page said that the Sun-Times would not clone either 
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the New York Post The Boston Herald. going 
going cheerlead. going put this 
stamp this city very quickly. This paper going stand 
the streets, for good schools, for proper, equitable, and fair 
taxation for the schools, for wife getting bargain the 
(Murdoch declined interviewed for this 
article.) 


The selling legacy: going, going, gone 


How did the Sun-Times come fall into hands? 
Or, Nick Shuman wrote Marshall Field after the January 
elevator incident, how did happen that yes 
you, spite your protestations that Teddy [Frederick] 
did sold honorable American journalistic enterprise. 
precious voice the community, sodomized 
Rupert 

The Sun-Times went for sale April 15, 1983, when 
the feuding Field brothers Marshall Chicago and Fred- 


Royko called Murdoch’s 
papers ‘trash.’ 
Publisher Page called Royko 
‘one-man talking machine 
judge, jury, and prosecutor’ 


erick Beverly Hills, equal partners Field Enterprises 
Inc. suddenly decided liquidate the company’s broad- 
casting and real estate holdings and its one newspaper, di- 
viding the proceeds equally. Speaking stunned staff 
gathered the newsroom that day, the paper’s then pub- 
lisher, James Hoge, said that the Fields were looking for 
buyer committed quality journalism. 

private, Marshall apparently said different things 
different people. assured both Hoge and Royko that 
would not sell Murdoch, who had immediately emerged 
the most likely buyer the view those familiar with 
Chicago’s newspaper scene. Others recall him saying that 
would consider selling Murdoch the price was right. 
Field declined interviewed for this saying 
through spokesperson that forward and 
has more about the sale, about events leading 
it, about what has happened since. 

Months passed without serious bid buy the paper 
established publisher. Buyers were scared off, former 
Field Enterprises executive says, the Chicago 
lead circulation, its dominance upscale households, 
and its control more than two-thirds the Sunday ad- 
vertising dollar and almost percent the daily adver- 
tising dollar. 

There were two local bids for the paper. One from 
unidentified group businessmen was too low. second 
came from group headed Hoge. October 28, Hoge 
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was told that Murdoch had made offer for the paper and 
that Hoge and his backers had four days come with 
counteroffer. Representatives the owners said that 
offer $55 million more cash would seriously 
considered. October 31, Hoge offered $63 million. 
few hours later was rejected. 

November Murdoch’s bid was accepted. For his 
nearly $100 million cash Murdoch bought package that 
included the Field Newspaper Syndicate, now renamed 
News America Syndicate. worth between $20 million 
and $25 million, according industry sources. also 
purchased the Sun-Times Building, piece real estate 
that some value more than $30 million. The sale was 
finalized December 15, with Murdoch taking pos- 
session January 

But there was hitch subsequent negotiations, and 
early December word leaked out that Murdoch might not 
meet the deadline. that point, JMB Realty Corporation, 
large Chicago-based national real estate company, began 
making plans outbid the Australian necessary docu- 
ments for his purchase were not signed time. Marshall 
was agreeable, was Frederick, who reportedly told law- 
yers that was not keen selling Murdoch. (Lawyers 
familiar with these negotiations say that Frederick was in- 
fluenced his mother, Kay Fanning, editor The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor.) 

When the December deadline passed without the sale 
Murdoch being finalized, JMB’s lawyers were given ac- 
cess Field Enterprises’ financial material and the 18th, 
Sunday, JMB agreed match Murdoch’s offer. Although 
not directly involved with the purchase attempt, both Hoge 
and Royko worked with JMB associates. Royko served 
intermediary with Marshall; Hoge helped explain the 
Sun-Times operation the new bidders, after being in- 
structed so, writing, the Field brothers. ad- 
dition upping Murdoch’s price about $10 million, the 
JMB group agreed indemnify the Fields against any losses 
they might suffer result anticipated legal action. 

the 19th, JMB made formal offer for the paper. 
Negotiations continued secret throughout the day, with 
lawyers representing Field Enterprises erecting series 
roadblocks that JMB lawyers found ways removing. 
sunset appeared that control the Sun-Times would re- 
main local hands. That was the impression Marshal! gave 
Royko the staff’s father figure and fishing buddy 
Field’s almost midnight, the last time the two talked 
each other. 

fact, Field executives that evening sealed the deal with 
Murdoch after being advised both their personal and 
corporate lawyers that Marshall and Frederick had legal, 
binding commitment through with the original sale 
plans. One those lawyers was Newton Minow, the 
former chairman the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, who perhaps best known for declaring television 
Long adviser the Field brothers 
and once member the Field Enterprises board, Minow 
has said that, prior the Murdoch agreement, had tried 
keep ownership the paper Chicago. Royko and others 
involved the JMB negotiations, however, insist that 
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was Minow who persuaded Marshall not Frederick 
proceed with the sale. 

December 20, was announced that Murdoch would 
formally acquire the Sun-Times January Royko, who 
had spent his entire career working for the Field family and 
who now felt betrayed them, promptly went the attack 
against both Field and Murdoch, imprinting perception 
both men the psyche Chicago only someone with 
his following could have done. Publisher Page called him 
one-man talking machine judge, jury, and prosecu- 
the evening the sale was announced, the columnist 
appeared every television newscast, relentlessly attacking 
Murdoch and his American journalistic products. 
what I’ve seen Murdoch’s papers this country, don’t 
know any self-respecting fish would want wrapped 
them,’’ Royko told Mike Flannery WBBM-TV. ‘‘The 
name Marshall Field will down history next that 
Alphonse Royko declared others. sold 
out the 


Field family name Chicago what Rockefeller 

New York, Chandler Los Angeles, Mellon 

Pittsburgh. The name associated with retailing, 

philanthropy, and publishing. The Fields once 

owned Simon Schuster, they owned Parade mag- 

azine, they owned Pocket Books. The city’s major 
retailing districts are dominated Marshall Field’s de- 
partment stores, which were founded more than 100 years 
ago Chicago’s first Marshall Field but are longer 
owned the family. There Field Museum Natural 
History, the shore Lake Michigan, built with mil- 
lion from the Field family. Marshall Field currently heads 
drive raise $49 million modernize and add new 
wing the Art Institute Chicago, which vice- 
chairman the board trustees. 

Marshall Field III founded the Chicago Sun 1941, 
the urging President Franklin Roosevelt, provide 
the city with liberal, pro-New-Deal paper counter the 
strident conservatism and isolationism the Chicago Tri- 
bune. going end the un-American [morning] mo- 
nopoly now enjoyed the Chicago the Sun’s 
founder said, calling the morning competitor, run Colo- 
nel Robert McCormick, triggering 
the rivalry that continues today. 

1947, Field purchased the Chicago Daily Times, 
afternoon tabloid, effect creating the country’s first 
twenty-four-hour newspaper publishing enterprise. The two 
papers were merged into the Sun-Times 1948. During the 
years Marshall III and Marshall owned the paper, 
acquired reputation for colorful writing, impressive in- 
vestigations, and liberal politics. 

May 1978, Marshall said that the our 
[family’s] status symbol and guess that never 
sell Friends Marshall say both hurt and be- 
wildered the strong reactions his role selling the 
paper Murdoch. Many long-time associates and some 
persons once considered friends have stopped talking 
him. Meanwhile, reportedly spends long hours the Art 
Institute Chicago. 
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The campaign trail: 
notes British reporter 


Diana Walker/Liaison 


ROBERT CHESSHYRE 


first climbed aboard the campaign, 

manner speaking, February 

1983, when went Iowa write 
profile poor John Glenn. seemed 
make sense the time. 

What was nice about those early days 
was access. Secret Service goons, 
hordes cameras, just two three civ- 
ilized pencil press, and chance get 
the measure your man this case, 
honorable John Glenn, staggering game- 
forward into pits kept digging for 
himself. 

Such privileged reporting does not, 
course, endure. was have only one 
similar trip, early November with 
Mondale. About four bucketed 
around the midwestern skies tiny 
executive plane, being served beers 
the copilot and, one occasion, plung- 
ing 9,000 feet fifteen minutes. (The 


Robert Chesshyre chief U.S. correspond- 
ent for The Observer London. 


We j 


drink orders swiftly changed bran- 
dies.) the ground, Mondale was glo- 
riously visible and available, offering 
forty-minute session the room next 
his bedroom Fort Dodge motel. 
Many months later, Time magazine’s in- 
defatigable Mondale watcher, Sam 
lis, told that our intimate chat with 
the former vice-president had been 
unique occasion. 

When next joined Mondale, was 
aboard large jet the wake im- 
perial odyssey: the king his way 
Iowa collect his crown. copilot 
offering beers. Instead, Newsweek 
photographer warning that had 
strayed into network cameraman’s 
seat, and that are nasty bastards, 
and would move you don’t want 
Mondale aide had just given 
the seat, but moved. 

fact, everyone becomes highly ter- 
ritorial the press plane, writing his 
her organization’s name camera tape 


and sticking their seats before sit- 
ting down. When one day swapped 
planes, were solemnly enjoined 
take the exact equivalent seats the 
ones had occupied previously, 
Old men club could not more 
jealous their leatherbound chairs. 
Aboard, there definite pecking or- 
der, with columnists and stars like Row- 
land Evans Elizabeth Drew, who tend 
drop for day time, the top, 
followed the regulars, like Finlay 
Lewis the Mondale plane, who not 
only reports for Mondale’s home-state 
paper, the Minneapolis Star and Trib- 
une, but also Mondale’s biographer. 
Lewis great collective asset be- 
cause knows. When Mondale attacks 
Hart for wanting troop reductions Eu- 
rope, knows that Mondale supported 
the Mansfield proposal for the same 
thing the 1970s. When Glenn accuses 
Mondale having been prepared 


Find the candidate: Walter Mondale Plains, Georgia, March 10, 1984 


back the notion pre-billing consumers 
pay for gas pipeline, knows that 
Mondale had told him that that’s what 
took get the pipeline through, 
would have put aside his scruples over 
anti-consumer measure. 

For Mondale, must like traveling 
with his valet. Nothing secret 
sacred. 

was have one more close-up with 
contender before sheer numbers put 
distance between all surviving candi- 
dates and their press packs. Tantalized 
perceptive pieces The New Repub- 
lic Sidney Blumenthal about the na- 
ture Gary Hart’s vision and mission, 
went search Hart time when 
his particular press pack could still all 
fit van. found the candidate that 
morning eating breakfast working- 
men’s diner outside Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire; the half dozen worker/breakfasters 
studiously ignored him and he, they 
until, departure, rather bash- 
fully shook few hands with guys who 
clearly wanted eat their bacon 
peace. 

Hart’s son, John, aged seventeen, was 
with that day, few hours before 
got the hell out the campaign hitch- 
hike Europe, shy young man who 
preferred hiding corners sharing the 
limelight with his father. Other kids 
were pouring into the state sleep 
floors and work their tails off for Hart. 
Could one see something the enig- 
matic, shy, young Gary Hartpence 
this youth? seemed likely. 

Aboard that van were the Hart loy- 
alists, who had been assigned 
the term applied covering 
candidate generally expected drop 
out rapidly but who had begun 
sense the depth Hart’s belief him- 
self. Jackie Adams CBS, Frank Lynn 
The New York Times, Jeff Copeland 
Newsweek were soon swamped 
the hordes who piled aboard when 
the van turned magically into band- 
wagon. (Campaigns ought have but- 
tons for journalists which read ‘‘I 
traveled the 

every night stop there cross- 
over, reporters quit and join up, and 
others, who are covering the territory 
rather than the candidate, drop by. 
(David Broder The Washington Post 
lurks wherever the center action is, 
like brood hen waiting for her chicks.) 
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haven’t seen you since 
booms loud voice, and there’s much 
hugging and kissing. There are some 
husband-and-wife teams the road 
whose paths cross occasionally and joy- 
ously. The campaign movable feast, 
but means dolce vita every night. 
Prudent pressmen stock their bags with 
cookies and peanuts for those nights the 
bus doesn’t hit the hotel before room 
service shuts down. 

terms pure efficiency, nothing 
touches the Mondale operation. Hotel 
keys are handed out before the bus ar- 
rives, there checking in: every- 
one gets lists the room numbers all 
the other journalists and staffers, to- 
gether with the local channels that 
carry the networks and the late-night 
hotel bar hours. 

All this efficiency made cast 
mind back ten years British general 
election and traveling with the then 
prime minister, Harold Wilson. The La- 
bour Party offered transport for scrib- 
blers. midnight Wilson would suck 
his pipe, order last Scotch, and say 
he’d see the following day noon 
the far side the country. Rising five, 
taking three trains, two long taxi rides, 
and bus, made just Wilson’s 
Royal Air Force jet landed. unruffled 
premier surveyed his battered press 
corps, and, with only the hint smile, 
said hoped had passed restful 
nights. 

Hart’s campaign few notches 
Wilson’s, but can’t match the Mon- 
dale organization. 


campaign rapidly becomes 

cocoon, shutting out reality. One 

lands distant airport hangars, 
where there aren’t even papers sale, 
gets Holiday Inns after the last news, 
leaves before the first. Events elsewhere 
that normally would seem highly im- 
portant, like the Meese confirmation 
hearings, the deficit, the Middle East, 
vanish over the horizon. Logistics be- 
come decisive: crews have get 
their tapes back ‘‘Let’s share 
charter’’ and scribes their stories. 

candidate concerned with hitting lo- 
cal news peak time not worried 
about filing time. Hacks batter away 
the plane their Radio Shack TRS-80/ 
100s, then queue desperately for the one 
phone fifteen-minute stop. 


damn it, goddamn it, thought the mo- 
torcade was cried Bud New- 
man Cox Newspapers came 
running out the bus carrying his 
his story unfiled. 

Naturally, such frustrations lack 
filing time cause bitterness, which spills 
the late-night dinner table. 
Hart stop West Palm Beach, the mood 
was black. Two reporters present had 
recently lost suitcases, and the consen- 
sus was that Hart liked see suffer 
revenge for our having failed give 
him his due earlier on. phone call from 
another hotel where Hart aides were 
staying, reporting that several Hart staf- 
fers had lost their bags, brought satisfied 
guffaws. 


the funnier frustrations that 

day was that, occasion, the 

press pack greatly 

the real, live, warm-bodied voters 

hand for interviews. waited for 

Hart speak the steps the Ala- 

bama capitol, one journalist shouted out 

his colleagues: greedy, one 
voter per 

The limited exposure what hap- 
pening beyond the immediate perimeters 
given candidate’s campaign se- 
verely restricts the traveling journalist’s 
ability make comparative judgments. 
This weakness reinforced the ca- 
maraderie that grows between reporters 
thrown together for such long periods. 
Inevitably, consensus develops, which 
turn magnifies small shifts, creating 
the violent swings that have Mondale 
clear winner one week and Hart unstop- 
pable the next. Many papers try offset 
this occupational hazard deploying 
territorial reporters who are supposed 
see the wider picture, but they too be- 
come infected the shared view when 
the campaign caravan hits town. This 
means that voters are presented with 
massive doses suddenly fashionable 
point view phenomenon rarely 
found Britain, where three-week 
general-election campaign does not al- 
low time for consensus journalism 
flourish. But most reporters assigned 
candidates would have other way. 
After all, your man makes the 
White House, have had privi- 
leged view the president the United 
States that journalist will able 
match the next four years. 
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What ombudsmen do? 


Some editors think 
readers’ advocate 
bummer. 

But papers 

are trying out 


CASSANDRA TATE 


soothing quality. could almost 

used mantra for newspaper 

executives who are worried about their 

sagging credibility with readers om- 

budsman. But the debate that sets off 
anything but restrained. 

wit: Robert Haiman, former ex- 
ecutive editor the St. Petersburg 
Times and now president the St. Pe- 
tersburg-based Poynter Institute for Me- 
dia Studies, calls ombudsmanship ‘‘a 
Rather than making paper 
more responsive and accountable 
readers, says, ombudsman only 
serves make more isolated, put- 
ting buffer between editors and read- 
ers. Alfred JaCoby, ombudsman The 
San Diego Union, calls Haiman’s ar- 
gument unmitigated 

James Gannon, editor The Des 
Moines Register, told Time magazine 
last year that ‘‘the person who should 
handle the complaints the editor, not 
someone corner with real pow- 
Benjamin Bradlee, executive ed- 
itor The Washington Post, who ap- 
pointed the country’s second ombuds- 
man 1970 and who has been strong 
supporter the concept since then, 
says, very cheap and easy shot 
say that the editor should the ul- 
timate ombudsman, and nobody dis- 
agrees with that, but anybody who’s 
been the editor large newspaper who 
says she can manage read every- 
thing that goes into that paper kidding 

Haiman discontinued ombudsman- 
ship the St. Petersburg paper 1980, 


Cassandra Tate, free-lance writer who 
lives Seattle, frequent contributor 
the Review. 
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after disagreement with the person who 
held the position. least six other 
papers also have tried, but subsequently 
dropped, the idea. Still, the overall num- 
ber newspaper ombudsmen has risen 
steadily, two three year, since 
the appointment the first, the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal and Times 
1967. There are now twenty-nine the 
United States (serving thirty-six papers) 
and another four Canada. Included 
the ranks ombudded papers are some 
the largest and most prestigious the 
country, among them The Washington 
Post, The Boston Globe, and The Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer. 

Interest ombudsmen has increased 
response all the polls showing that 
readers not hold newspapers par- 
ticularly high regard. This problem 
hardly novel one. Similar circum- 
stances led Ralph Pulitzer establish 
Bureau Accuracy and Fair Play his 
New York 1913. According 
1916 issue American Magazine, Pu- 
litzer had become concerned about the 
increasing blurriness between ‘‘that 
which true and that which 
the paper. had reason for concern. 
One the questionable practices un- 
covered the bureau’s first director, 
Isaac White, was the routine embel- 


lishment stories about shipwrecks 
with fictional reports about the rescue 
ship’s cat. After asking the maritime 
reporter why cat had been rescued 
each half dozen accounts ship- 
wrecks, White was told: those 
wrecked ships carried cat, and the crew 
went back save it. made the cat the 
feature story, while the other re- 
porters failed mention the cat, and 
were called down their city editors 
for being beaten. The next time there 
was shipwreck there was cat; but 
the other ship news reporters did not 
wish take chances, and put the cat in. 
wrote true report, leaving out the cat, 
and then was severely chided for being 
beaten. Now when there shipwreck 

1947, the Hutchins Commission 
Freedom the Press, group notable 
nonjournalists convened magazine 
publisher Henry Luce, measured the 
press, found wanting, and warned that 
must either monitor itself mon- 
itored government. the most 
effective ways improving the press 
blocked the press the com- 
mission reported. kind un- 
written law, the press ignores the errors 
and misrepresentations, the lies and 
scandals, which its members are 


‘An excellent writer who unblinkingly airs his paper’s 


dirty linen week after week’ 
Art Nauman, The Sacramento Bee 


CJR/Jebb Harris 
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Pat Riley, Santa Ana, California, Register 


‘His columns are often witty and entertaining, 
whereas the typical ombudsman inclined stuffiness’ 


The commission’s report was 
largely ignored. Twenty years later, 
when Raskin The New York 
Times suggested that newspapers ap- 
point ombudsman for the readers, 
armed with authority get something 
done about valid complaints and pro- 
pose methods for more effective per- 
formance the paper’s service the 
the message fell least 
few receptive ears. 

the late 1960s, newspapers were 
beginning realize that while err may 
human, admit can good for 
your credibility. major institutions 
began inspected and 
says Ben Bradlee, that had 
been almost immune from criticism for 
centuries before: the church, the uni- 
versities, big business, certainly govern- 
ment, and God knows the 

The Post was the first newspaper 
appoint ombudsman who not only an- 
swered complaints from readers and cor- 
rected errors, but who also commented 
publicly and critically the paper’s per- 
formance weekly column. (The om- 
budsmen the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, the first paper establish the 
position, have never written columns.) 
Twenty-one the twenty-nine Ameri- 
can ombudsmen today write regular col- 
umns; the rest work behind the scenes, 
using memos, newsletters, phone calls, 
and such. Bradlee among those who 
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tial part the ombudsman’s role: 
prevents editors from sweeping anything 
under the rug. You have representative 
out there who’s saying, ‘Don’t that. 
You guys goofed. You fell short your 

sounds good theory. practice, 
the concept something less than fully 
realized. reading some 800 columns 
written ombudsmen around the coun- 
try shows that apologia more the order 
the day than incisive criticism. There 
are numerous explanations how dif- 
ficult the conditions are under which 
journalists work. Some ombudsmen 
specialize eye-gumming discourses 
lofty but largely irrelevant issues; others 
are preoccupied with trivia. Most are in- 
clined explain rather than examine, 
and often the explanations amount 
something the order of: that 
way because that’s the way it; 
our policy. 


here are some exceptions. Among 

them Art Nauman The Sac- 
ramento Bee, excellent writer 

who unblinkingly airs his paper’s dirty 
linen public week after week. one 
column, Nauman faulted series 
commercial marijuana cultivation, say- 
ing its lack balance and use unat- 
tributed, inflammatory assertions were 
the result bias’’ the part 
the writer. Another column concluded 
that the paper had wrongly published 


damaging material about teacher ac- 
cused sexually molesting female pu- 
pils. reporter and editor were given 
equal shares blame column that 
described how badly written but ac- 
curate story came published 
more readable but inaccurate form. One 
time Nauman chastised the paper for 
running correction column that carried 
corrections ninety out 208 days. 
this mean that more than half the 
time journalistic nirvana achieved 
The Bee, with papers unblemished 
glitches and asked. 
means that some mistakes called its 
attention The Bee chooses not fix 
acknowledge 

Nauman not unremitting scold. 
readily defends writers thinks are 
being unfairly attacked, and praises 
work considers particularly notewor- 
thy. Regarding five-part series Sac- 
ramento’s black population, for 
instance, wrote: was the kind 
journalism every newspaper worth the 
name ought performing regularly. 
journalism that goes beyond agen- 
das, police blotters, news releases, pub- 
lic hearings, press conferences, official 
reports, and interviews with high 
mucky-mucks. digs into the places 
where real people live and work and 
worry, casting some light where little 
has been cast 

The columns Pat Riley the 
Santa Ana Register are distinguished 
light, folksy touch that serves hu- 
manize his paper. For instance, re- 
sponse reader who wondered why 
the headline said LONG-TERM INTEREST 
RATES while the story said 
term interest rates fell slightly,’’ Riley 
wrote: presume [the reader] doesn’t 
appreciate the fact that offered 
choice, but does provide opportu- 
nity for invaluable hint: the rule 
fractured thumb is, when the headline 
and story differ, bet your grubstake 
it’s not too much the 
His columns are often witty and enter- 
taining, whereas the typical 
inclined stuffiness. But Riley can 
also take steely tone, columns 
dealing with the use unidentified 
sources the practice offensively 
overly interpretive writing 
nothing more than creative writing 
masquerading fact. has place 
newspaper that cares about accu- 
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and faulty reporting 
and overdone’’). 

Harry Themal, ‘‘public 
The Morning News and Evening Journal 
Wilmington, Delaware, consistently 
holds those newspapers (both owned 
Gannett) accountable for lapses judg- 
ment. has been especially critical 
their coverage problems anti- 
poverty agency Wilmington. 
News-Journal papers took relatively 
minor incident and made look like 
major scandal the length the story, 
the play got the front page, and the 
headlines,’’ wrote December 1981. 
year later, complained that the 
papers were still violating standards 
fair play covering that situation. 
festering mark the News-Journal 
papers’ generally excellent record 
fairness has been the coverage Com- 
munity Action Greater Wilmington 
within the past wrote. an- 
other column, Themal found the papers 
guilty, charged readers, lack 
fairness four stories unrelated top- 
ics. wrote one column about the un- 
fortunate changes the life gay man 
who was forced ‘‘out the 
when his arrest minor morals charge 
was reported the papers, violation 
their policy. Themal recounted his 
story reminder the human con- 
sequences carelessness insensitiv- 
ity the part journalists. 

occasion, Themal gives himself 
over ruminations weighty journal- 
istic issues, balancing these somewhat 
tedious columns with others that deal 
with the things readers gripe about most: 
too much ink the paper, not 
enough; mistakes the listings; the 
selection comics. 

contrast, some ombudsmen rarely 
untangle themselves from either the 
cosmic, the one hand, the pica- 
yune, the other. 

John Caldwell The Cincinnati En- 
quirer has devoted columns such mat- 
ters the status press freedom the 
United States compared other coun- 
tries; the declining credibility the 
press; and whether newspapers inflame 
juries when they offer rewards murder 
cases. filled one column with 
profile Ohio-born journalist who 
covered the Bulgarian revolution the 
1870s, another with roundup news- 
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paper bloopers collected Editor 
Publisher. Not one the ten columns 
sampled dealt with specifically local 
issue (although each carried editor’s 
note asking, you have question 
about fairness accuracy Enquirer 
news reporting? so, contact John Cald- 
well, Reader 

James McElveen, part-time ombuds- 
man who donates his services the Alex- 
andria, Virginia, Gazette, gives his col- 
umns something the tone Journa- 
lism 101 lecture: the function editors; 
what look for human interest sto- 
ries; the importance accuracy; the func- 
tion the press democratic society. 

Jack Gregg The San Diego Tribune 
focuses specific problems his news- 
paper, but they tend limited con- 
sequence. Many the items sample 
his columns involved simple errors: 
the writer meant not 
should have been YWCA, not YMCA; 
the committee discipline lawyers 
was appointed judge, not the bar 
association. 

The Cincinnati Pest, Richard 
Gordon has addressed more substantial 
matters, but often with condescending 
tone that denigrates the readers. When 
reader complained that front-page 


drawing was poor taste, Gordon 
wrote: had hard time holding 
back the column com- 
menting what called the public’s 
propensity misinterpret the news, 
demonstrated writers letters the 
editor, Gordon said that one letter writer 
completely off the ac- 
knowledged that the writer’s conclusions 
had been based misleading UPI 
story printed the Post, but added, 
also apparent that the writer didn’t 
really read the story (emphasis 
his). another case, news story 
had been correct, but the letter writer 
read great deal more into it. This hap- 
pens all the time.’’ When satirical col- 
umn generated more confusion among 
readers than amusement, Gordon wrote: 
you’re writing for Cincinnati au- 
dience, beware satire. Some readers 
will never understand it.’’ (Since the 
writing this article, Gordon has been 
ers’ representative’’ the Post. Gordon 
has shifted over the paper’s business 
section. 

More typical the ombudsman who 
treats readers with respect, but like- 
wise respectful his her colleagues, 
the point producing columns 


‘He consistently holds [the two] newspapers 
accountable for lapses judgment’ 


Harry Themal, The Morning News and Evening Journal, Wilmington, Delaware 


CJR/Ronald Cortes 
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‘Not one the ten 
columns sampled 
dealt with specifically 
local issue’ 


which seldom heard disparaging 
word. 

One member this sotto voce school 
criticism Lane Smith The Seattle 
Times. His columns rarely deal with ma- 
jor sins commission omission 
the Times, looking instead points 
grammar, minor errors fact, matters 
concerning the comics the crossword. 
regularly advises readers how or- 
der reprints Times special sections. 
calls well-written headlines their 
attention. When the newspaper added 
the word its front-page jump 
lines, this was pointed out the om- 
budsman’s column. When Smith does 
find fault with significant story, his 
criticism tends muted. For in- 
stance, when reader complained that 
business reporter had mixed editorial 
opinion with fact writing about the 
business climate Washington state, 
Smith agreed that had, but used 
most his column explain the re- 
porter’s side the story, and con- 


cluded that had all been done 

The question the center the de- 
bate about ombudsmen deceptively 
simple: they make papers any better? 
Coming with answer has defied 
the efforts least dozen researchers. 
recent study, done for master’s 
thesis California State University 
Chico Bradford Bollinger, om- 
budsmen the country were asked 
they thought they had any demonstra- 
ble effect the accuracy, fairness, 
overall quality their papers. They said 
they didn’t know. Bollinger also asked 
colleagues one the country’s most 
respected ombudsmen Art Nauman 
the Bee they thought was 
credible. They said yes. asked they 
thought the ombudsman made the paper 
more accurate, fair, and accountable. 
They were neutral. 

Nauman told Bollinger that asking 
what degree ombudsman prevents er- 
rors like asking what degree priest 
rabbi whatever prevents sinning. 
Bollinger concluded that reporters 
and editors seemed saying the 
priest and the ombudsman have some- 
thing common: their very existence 
proves sins and errors are both inevitable 
and 

Obviously, ombudsmen not pre- 
vent sins. The criticism Harry Themal 
the News-Journal did not keep those 
papers from recurrent sins the cov- 
erage the Wilmington anti-poverty 
agency. The presence very distin- 
guished ombudsman, Bill Green The 
Washington Post, was not enough pre- 
vent the flaming sin Janet Cooke. 

The Janet Cooke case, often cited 


triumph ombudsmanship because 


Green’s 18,000-word report the faked 
story, was, the view Robert 
Maynard, editor, publisher, and owner 
the Oakland Tribune, and former 
Washington Post ombudsman, ‘‘as 
was failure any other part the 

Maynard adds, tend say, 
took the Post surprise; they 
didn’t realize there was problem until 
after the Well, that’s not true. 
There were plenty reporters and peo- 
ple the community who had serious 
complaints about the story the time 
was published, but the ombudsman 


made attempt find out for himself 
whether there might validity those 

Maynard believes that the concept 
ombudsmanship basically sound, but 
has some reservations about the way 
has been applied. afraid there 
are times when ombudsman used 
buffer between the editor and the 
says. has not appointed 
ombudsman The Tribune. says 
has put his faith, instead, com- 
munity advisory boards, composed 
citizens who critique the paper, suggest 
stories, and propose policy changes (see 
and page 12). 

Ben Bradlee bristles the suggestion 
that the Janet Cooke case represents 
failure ombudsmanship. 
says. case repre- 
sents failure our part check ref- 
erences new employees, and failure 
our part demand from reporters the 
degree sourcing that now. But 
don’t know how you can stretch 
indicate failure the 

Bradlee, who recently appointed Sam 
Zagoria the Post’s seventh om- 
budsman, says doesn’t think the paper 
will ever outgrow the need for that po- 
sition. think any newspaper can 
benefit having someone who totally 
independent and who monitors the news- 
paper for fairness, relevance, accuracy, 
and thoroughness. It’s worked for 
any Bradlee believes that the main 
fluencing attitudes reporters and edi- 
tors, pointing where fall short 
our But the list specific 
accomplishments modest. points 
the anchoring corrections page 
two something that was done because 
the ombudsman. However, that pol- 
icy wasn’t adopted until after manage- 
ment had been bombarded with memos 
from two consecutive ombudsmen (be- 
ginning with Maynard and continuing 
with Charles Seib) for over two years. 

Robert Haiman, the St. Petersburg 
Times, once agreed with Bradlee the 
merits ombudsmanship. When the 
Times appointed ombudsman 
1971, Haiman thought was fine idea. 
was infused with the same enthusiasm 
that infused most editors that time 
that needed more touch with 
our readers, more open, and the om- 
budsman was the way 1974, 
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study the Times staff found consid- 
erable support for the ombudsman. 
June 1980, Dorothy Smiljanich, who 
was functioning ombudsman the 
time, wrote column which she ques- 
tioned the assignment three black 
journalists, and whites, cover race 
riots Miami. The blacks complained 
that the‘r integrity had been unfairly 
questioned. Haiman agreed with them, 
and ordered Smiljanich publicly apol- 
ogize quit. She quit, and scrapped 
the position. 

Dorothy Haiman says, 
went and had chat with the 
switchboard operators and said, ‘From 
now on, all the calls that used 
the ombudsman, you put those calls 
through the editors involved. some- 
one says your sports department did blah 
blah blah, send that call the sports 
editor. The same true for the city desk, 
the national desk, and everything else. 
And someone calls and says who 
the head son bitch, let talk 
him’ said you put that call 
line. Now, doubt that some people 
The Washington Post The New York 
Times could take all their calls. But 
say that because that’s so, simply 
have have ombudsmen everywhere, 
that’s 


ichard Cunningham, former 
ombudsman the Minneapolis 
Tribune who became associate 
director the now defunct National 
News Council, and who editor the 
monthly newsletter the Organization 
News Ombudsmen (ONO), among 
those who would beg differ with Hai- 
man’s position. absolutely 
says. Haiman knows 
well any other editor that when 
someone comes with complaint that 
that editor thinks nonsense 
immediately into bunch defen- 
sive techniques. look the person 
who’s calling and say, ‘Oh, he’s 
known crank. He’s commie John 
Bircher whatever.’ the person 
gay, say, ‘Oh, the gays are after 
all the time.’ can find some way 
dismiss the complaint dismissing 
the person, do. are astute and 
automatic our professional 

Cunningham goes say, 
you’ve got when you’ve got om- 
budsman is, first all, person 
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strips away all those elements that 
might give the editor opportunity 
dismiss the complaint. Now, that not 
putting layer between the reader and 
the editor. That catalyzing and en- 
couraging respectful dialogue between 
the reader and the editor, dialogue that 
all too often not present.’’ Addition- 
ally, says, ombudsman makes 
possible for patterns complaints 
revealed, something that’s not likely 
happen the complaints are scattered 
throughout the newsroom. 

Cunningham probably the world’s 
leading authority ombudsmen’s col- 
umns. reads all them, from papers 
both the United States and Canada, 
search excerpts for the ONO news- 
letter. says, delicately, that finds 
some the columnists than 
But insists that bad col- 
umnist can still good ombudsman. 
have consider the context the 
budsmen deal with issues low-key 
way that may not stimulate you me, 
but may very much tune with their 
readership. You need know what else 
going there how much activity 
the telephone, how many letters 
going back and forth, how good job 
the person doing answering every 
question from readers. You just can’t 
make those judgments looking the 
column 

It’s difficult measure the impact 
even the most obviously skilled column- 
ists. part, this reflects the fact that 
newspapers that appoint ombudsmen 
tend fairly responsible begin 
with; there’s dramatic turnaround 
when the ombudsman goes work. Fur- 
thermore, the major benefits are nebu- 
lous: the creation climate that makes 
easier admit mistakes, heightened 
awareness ethical issues, what Brad- 
lee calls the attitudes re- 
porters and 

The Boston Globe, what can in- 
terpreted one way quantify the work 
its ombudsman, publishes annual 
box score corrections, listing the 
number and type that appeared during 
the year and comparing them with the 
previous year. Last year, the rate er- 
rors increased from two corrections 
every three days four every five days. 

Sacramento Bee reporter once 
asked Art Nauman the management 


had ever told him, God, Nauman, 
agree with you this point that, 
and we’re going something about 
had say no. 

During his eight-year tenure om- 
budsman the Minneapolis Tribune, 
Cunningham says, were perhaps 
half dozen specific changes style 
policy, but none them were great 


the Santa Ana Register, Pat 
Riley points decrease the 
use unidentified sources, 

increase the size type the cross- 
word puzzle, improvement the 
weekly listings. ‘‘Most the 
changes have not been significant, but 
think they’ve been 
says, adding, with chuckle, that 
may just because need the 

could shown that the 
presence the ombudsman did nothing 
prevent mistakes, the function still 
would have high, virtually unmeasur- 
able, but still significant symbolic 
Nauman wrote column last 
year. mere act ventilating read- 
ers’ concerns and the sometimes mys- 
terious and questionable practices 
modern journalism surely must have 
salutary 

The first person suggest the use 
newspaper ombudsman print was 
Ben Bagdikian, respected media 
critic now the faculty the graduate 
school journalism the University 
California Berkeley. 1967 article 
for Esquire magazine, suggested that 
ombudsman added newspapers’ 
boards directors. (He later served 
ombudsman for The Washington 
Post.) Bagdikian ambivalent about the 
way it’s all turned out. been kind 
self-indulgent, self-congratulatory 
think it’s also been useful mech- 
anism, and frequently very effective. It’s 
beginning step the realization that 
most newspapers are increasingly de- 
tached from their communities, and 
may way get the leadership 
the paper more closely acquainted with 
the real community, and not just the 
community they out lunch with 
every day. 

the whole, it’s been healthy 
development. It’s certainly been better 
than 


February 23, the day six de- 
fendants went trial for alleg- 
edly gang-raping woman 

New Bedford, Massachusetts, bar, the 
traditional ban revealing the identities 
rape victims was broken, perhaps ir- 
revocably shattered. 
happened, the naming the al- 
leged victim which was stir 
storm controversy and was also 
cause great deal journalistic self- 
questioning came about with virtually 
thought its consequences. When 
the trial began Fall River, which has 
bigger courtroom than nearby New 
Bedford, four electronic news organi- 
zations, including Cable News Network, 
went the air with live feed from 
courtroom pool camera. The name the 
twenty-two-year-old woman was spoken 
the judge and prosecutors and, 
instantaneously, was heard not only 
her home town, New Bedford, but 
throughout America. Three area news- 
papers and television station, declaring 
their policies against using her name 
moot, promptly began include 
daily reports the trial. 

after the bar which, jury ultimately 

found, the woman had indeed been raped 

had modest beginning. Reporter 

Alan Levin’s check the New Bedford 

police station March 1983, turned 

rape report. Minutes before dead- 
line, dictated four-paragraph story 
which appeared page that eve- 
ning’s New Bedford Standard-Times. 
Levin’s second-day story appeared 
page one. Included this report was the 
statement that the victim had been sur- 
rounded men. subse- 
quent reports, the men were described 


Bruce DeSilva, Boston bureau chief for The 
Hartford Courant, wrote several pieces for 
his paper issues raised the recent Fall 
River rape trial. 


BRUCE DeSILVA 


The image this conjured up, all- 
male audience enjoying rape, created 
national media interest this local crime 
story. 

the year between the rape and the 
trial, time when most crime stories fade 
from view, this one kept growing. 
week after the rape, estimated 2,500 
people marched through the streets 
New Bedford protest violence against 
women. The city’s large Portuguese 
community, sensitive widespread big- 
otry against Portuguese immigrants, re- 
acted angrily press reports that 
repeatedly identified the accused men 
Portuguese immigrants. court order 
wes issued preventing the New Bedford 
Standard-Times from publishing in- 
terview with rape defendant (see side- 
bar, page 44). Other major stories kept 
the case the news the trial date 
approached. 

Colony Communications Inc., cable 
television system owned the Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, Journal, decided 
the trial, says Malcolm White, Colony’s 
director public affairs. The com- 
pany’s gavel-to-gavel coverage reached 
44,000 homes the New Bedford area. 
decision was not made use the 
the Referring the station’s sub- 
sequent use the victim’s name, White 
says, the microphone picks 
up, picks up. Your editorial control 
then 

Earl Casey, managing editor for do- 
mestic news the Atlanta-based Cable 
News Network, says that the network 
the live coverage before re- 
alized the name would Scott 
Charnas, the Boston lawyer who repre- 
sented the victim, finds this hard be- 
lieve. Turner not that 
Charnas says. did happen that 
way, it’s despicable. major news or- 
ganization has responsibility care- 
fully decide such 


The gang-rape story 


Should the New Bedford victim have been named? 
Did coverage constitute second rape? 


Neither cable system seriously con- 
sidered bleeping out the victim’s name. 
White says that Colony lacked the req- 
uisite equipment and not 
spending $500,000 acquire it. 
Casey CNN says that the national ca- 
ble network, which broadcast four 
hours the trial day, could have 
tape delay system 
bleep out the name, but that CNN 
content broadcast whatever the judge 
allows courtroom camera and micro- 
phone pick up. (The one major lim- 
itation the trial judge placed the cov- 
erage the Big Dan’s case was 
prohibit the courtroom camera from 
showing the victim’s face she testi- 
fied.) curious bit ethical hair- 
splitting, both CNN and Colony, which 
provided the victim’s name their live 
coverage, refrained from doing 
their news shows. 


ours after the victim’s name was 
first spoken cable television, 
was being printed the final 
edition the Providence Evening Bul- 
letin. The Bulletin’s sister paper, The 
Providence Journal, published the name 
the following morning, February 24. 
that day, too, WLNE-TV, the CBS af- 
filiate Providence, began using the 
name its news broadcasts. The Fall 
River Herald News and the Portuguese- 
language newspaper Jornal quickly 
followed, Februarv and February 
respectively. Four days after the first 
publication the name, United Press 
International provided the name its 
1,000 subscribers used not 
the editors saw fit. 

Charles McCorkle Hauser, executive 
editor The Providence Journal and 
The Evening Bulletin, says that live 
broadcasts the name made his policy 
against using moot. While adds 
that, for the foreseeable future, the paper 
will revert its policy not naming 
rape victims, says the special-treat- 
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ment aspect this policy makes him 
uncomfortable. time are sup- 
pressing public information, are de- 
ciding what good for society, for the 
public, for Hauser says, 
adding that the business newspaper 
publish, not suppress. Perhaps, 
says, the whole policy covering rape 
cases needs rethinking. 

Meanwhile, Dave Layman, managing 
editor WLNE-TV, and Raymond Cas- 
tro, publisher Jornal, have already 
rethought their old policies and decided 
routinely name victims rape stories. 
Layman says will also use victims’ 
pictures, his crew gets them. (Arguing 
that pictures are more vital television 
than words, the station unsuccessfully 
appealed the Big Dan’s trial judge’s rul- 
ing that the courtroom camera must not 
trained the victim.) 

The station did air videotape the 
woman emerging from the courthouse. 
She was pulling her coat over her head 
and was not recognizable. photogra- 
pher for the Journal snapped similar 
picture. Executive editor Hauser says 
that the woman besieged 
decide not contribute that feeling 
running the 

Reaction the naming the Big 
Dan’s victim was swift and angry. Ron- 
ald Pina, district attorney Bristol 
rie Kaslow the Boston Area Rape Cri- 
sis Center called 

Many the news organizations cov- 
ering the trial, including The Boston 
Globe and the New Bedford Standard- 
Times, held the traditional policy. 
James Ragsdale, editor The Stan- 
dard-Times, and Robert Kierstead, 
ombudsman the Globe, argue that 
publication the victim’s name adds 
nothing the readers’ understanding 
the story..Furthermore, they say, public 
identification can needlessly add the 
pain the victim and likely deter 
other victims from reporting the crime. 

stigma faced rape victims 
Ragsdale says. hate have 
heard radio call-in shows expressed 
toward that woman 
Callers, many them women, indig- 
nantly declared that decent woman 
would have set foot such bar, that 
she was asking for 
says. Charnas, the victim’s lawyer, says 
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whose face concealed here hat, The Providence Journal, having gotten this picture, 
declined run it. Seeing the woman ‘besieged photographers’ clinched the decision. 


that the eyes many more 
odious the rape victim than 
the 

Interviews with workers rape crisis 
centers Boston, Philadelphia, New 
Bedford, Atlanta, and Washington, 
D.C., reveal unanimous agreement that 
women think their names will pub- 
lished, fewer will report rapes. Workers 
the New Bedford and Providence cen- 
ters say that the Big Dan’s coverage has 
already caused least ten women they 
know not report rapes have 
second thoughts about their decisions 
prosecute. 

Those advocating publicatior vic- 
tims’ names considering doing con- 
cede the points made defenders the 
traditional press policy. They believe, 
however, that the defenders overlook 
some crucial points. 

Hauser The Providence Journal 
concerned that the name 
treating rape horrible that 
can’t name the victim makes party 
creating the that rape victims 
must bear. Layman WLNE-TV ar- 
gues that the traditional policy amounts 
challenging the many America who 
believe that rape the woman’s fault, 


that she was asking for (Ragsdale 
publishing victims’ names will 
nothing change public attitudes 
toward rape.) Identifying rape defend- 
ants but not their Layman 
holds, creates unfair distinction. 
Layman asks, extend the right 
privacy only the 

Alan Dershowitz Harvard, 
authority criminal law, also critical 
policy that protects the 
alleged victims while publicly identify- 
ing defendants. Dershowitz argues that 
the traditional policy that the 
the presumption [the de- 
innocence the public 
defendants are acquitted, 
says, they are likely remain stigma- 
tized false charges. (In the Big Dan’s 
case, four the six defendants were 
ultimately found guilty.) 

Another argument advanced Der- 
showitz that rape victim’s name 
published, readers with information 
about her can come forward. Dershowitz 
emphasizes that does not mean in- 
formation about woman’s sexual his- 
tory, but the kind information that 
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might cast doubt her credibility and 
therefore help the defense. (Ragsdale 
counters that not the press’s job 
assist either the defense the prose- 
cution.) 

March 21, after hearing closing 
arguments the Big Dan’s case, the trial 
judge, Massachusetts Superior Court 
Judge William Young, invited the 
press into his chambers for chat. 
think was abysmal error judg- 
ment publish that girl’s 
said. was utterly reason for 


it. can ascribe only the poorest motives 
for Those motives were, his view, 
attract few more television viewers 
and sell few more 
the time decided permit live 
coverage the trial, Judge Young said, 
that broadcasters would 
bleep out the victim’s name. was 
shocked, then, discover that the media 
had abandoned their time-honored prac- 
tice shielding the victim’s identity. 
future, Young said, will seek 
prevent publication rape victims’ 


names and will urge his fellow judges 
likewise. suggested that perhaps 
judges could order the electronic media 
not publish rape victims’ names, add- 
ing that was uncertain what the First 
Amendment implications such step 
might be. 

Layman WLNE-TV, in- 
sists that judge will tell him what 
can broadcast, and that will 
naming names. Says Layman, almost 
belligerently, reporting will 
never the same 


The interview that got off the spike 


September 1983, just twenty-four 
hours after gag order was lifted, freeing 
the New Bedford Standard-Times 
publish jail-house interview with one 
the defendants the Big Dan’s rape 
case, editor James Ragsdale an- 
nounced that would not run it. The 
story, declared, was 
trespass good had 
fought court, said, not for the right 
publish the piece but for the right 
decide for himself whether print it. 

Six months later, when the trials the 
six defendants were under way, the inter- 
view the Standard-Times’s editor had 
spiked appeared page one Rupert 
Murdoch’s Boston Herald. Angry words 
flashed between editors the two 
papers, Ragsdale threatened lawsuit, 
and both papers received subpoenas for 
all materials relating the story. 

all started when rape defendant Vic- 
tor Raposo sent letter The Standard- 
Times asking that reporter visit him 
the Bristol County House Correction. 
John Impemba, who had written few 
stories the case before being ap- 
pointed assistant city editor, 
himself Ragsdale puts it. 

Impemba interviewed Raposo 
Monday, August 22, and again the next 
day. Ragsdale says that first learned 
that the interviews had taken place 
when, Wednesday that week, Ra- 
poso’s lawyer appeared court de- 
manding gag order. was annoyed 
something like this could happen with- 
out the managing editor being 
aware Ragsdale says. 

The newspaper dispatched its lawyer 


the courthouse fight the order, and 
Ragsdale directed Impemba prepare 
the publishable story’’ could 
from the interviews. told him not 
home until was recalls 
Ragsdale, who adds that later relented 
and allowed Impemba complete the 
story Friday. 

Friday the 26th the day Im- 
pemba handed his story and the day 
Judge Gerald O’Neill, Jr., issued the 
temporary restraining order Ragsdale 
asked the managing editor, the assistant 
managing editor, and the city editor 
read Impemba’s piece and give their 
evaluations. They were unanimous, 
says, recommending pub- 
Ragsdale says that he, too, then 
read the story and reason 

his opinion, the story failed meet 
four the paper’s standards. The in- 
formation the story was not verifiable 
from other sources, the motive the 
single source was self-serving, the story 
would needlessly add pretrial public- 
ity, and contained potentially libelous 
material about persons not charged the 
case. the story was edited remove 
the problems, wouldn’t have 
been much story left 

Impemba disagreed strongly, 
was fine,’’ says Ragsdale. like 
encourage that 

September Judge lifted 
the gag order after learning that several 
interviews with Big Dan’s defendants 
had been aired New Bedford Por- 
tuguese-language radio program. 

The following day, page-one mes- 
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sage readers, Ragsdale announced his 
decision not publish and explained his 
reasons for taking this stand. Raposo had 
right tell his side, Ragsdale wrote, 
but should first inside court- 
room. believe firmly the right 
publish this added. 
would violate our vol- 
untary standards for good 

late February, Impemba left the 
New Bedford paper and became re- 
porter for The Boston Herald. March 
story based the interviews with 
Raposo appeared page one the Her- 
ald under three-deck headline that was 
three-and-a-half inches high: BIG DAN 
SUSPECT: SHE LED ON. the story 
which ran under Impemba’s by-line 
and was labeled 
Raposo contended that the rape victim 
had pleaded for sex. 

Impemba, whose comments were 
sought for this article, did not return re- 
peated telephone calls his office. 
Kevin Convey, executive city editor 
the Herald, said that are going 
the Review, adding, Impemba 

Earlier, however, Convey had talked 
this writer for story for The Hartford 
Courant. Convey disagreed with Rags- 
dale’s assessment the story: the 
story great public interest. Two, the 
jury sequestered there can 
impact the verdict. Three, this side 
the story had not been And 
four: good story what appears 
the biggest trial the past ten 
DeS. 
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Inside the paper God wanted 


nonbeliever’s account life 


the Reverend Washington Times 


There has been divine call the 
newspaper Washington. 


Colonel Pak, 

chief administrator and adviser 
Reverend Sun Myung Moon, 
quoted the premier edition 
The Washington Times, 

May 17, 1982. 


eporters the habit grousing 
about chintzy newsroom parties 
staged tight-fisted publishers 
would have had complaints about the 
1983 Christmas party The Washington 
Times. Reverend Moon had splurged. 
Newspaper employees and their guests 
were treated four open bars, buffet 
featuring filet mignon, fettuccine, and 
desserts prepared Washington’s fan- 
ciest caterer, and live music from choir 
and two bands. 

course, the case with much 
what transpires the Times, the royal 
treatment came with message, this 
instance delivered Pamela Whelan, 
wife the editor and publisher 
James Whelan. feel sad think 
about the gathering darkness, about 
communism and the annihilation that 
she saiu speech that 
evening. must gladden the hearts 
everyone here know that your work 
represents light the darkness, life 

the time she was nearly fin- 
one reporter recalls, looked 
around and saw was surrounded 
Moonies. left just before they started 
singing Bless America.’ 

While members Moon’s Unifi- 
cation Church are among the most de- 
vout anticommunists working the 
Times, most the high-level editors are 
only marginally less devout, and they 
not hesitate use the news, well 


Bryan Abas worked for the Lewiston, Idaho, 


Morning Tribune and the Orange County, 


California, Register, before joining the met- 
ropolitan staff The Washington Times 
the summer 1982. resigned from the 


Times January. 


the editorial, pages promote their po- 
litical views. Reporters not accustomed 
charged atmosphere often under ed- 
itors who seem have been selected 
largely the basis ideological purity 
find all very frustrating. 

George Clifford the national staff, 
veteran nearly three decades 
Washington reporting, lasted twenty- 
one months before colliding with assist- 


BRYAN ABAS 


ant national editor Phillip Nicolaides, 
who had worked briefly the Voice 
America, where made name for 
himself staunch advocate using 
the VOA propaganda weapon the 
cold war (see ‘‘Inside the Voice 
CJR, May/June 1982), and 
who was hired the Times even though 
had prior experience editor. 
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what questions ask,’ and started about 120 eighty-five days staff today, down from one-third when 
screaming, ‘I’m the editor, you’re the that many cases there was time for paper began publishing) had little 
reporter.’ (Nicolaides says was not only cursory investigation into refer- newspaper experience, but then some 
ordering Clifford ask these questions ences. Inevitably, mistakes were made. quickly assembled 
but was merely passing along some business reporter was suspended had little more. not only had 
suggestions. soon after the paper began publishing for tell people what do; you had show 

Clifford resigned January, adding having plagiarized Washington Post how recalls former as- 
the talent drain that began soon after offense noted the metropolitan editor Clark Line, 
the Times started publishing two years executive editor, Benjamin Bradlee, with the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 


Clifford recalls. said, gether such hurry grew from (who comprise about one-tenth the 


ago. the forty-four national and who promptly called the attention got wearying. You ended 
ropolitan reporters board the be- Times editors. Another reporter doing lot things 
ginning, only slightly more than leave after being sent three 
remain today. The ideological crusade, American countries the midst journalists discovered, much 
albeit the most frequently cited irritant, civil wars and not filing their surprise, that church 
only one many peculiarities the story most monumental members were, not always tal- 
Times that have prompted the heavy writer’s block I’ve ever least hard-working and con- 
turnover. one incredulous editor commented). scientious. went the paper 
Publisher Whelan put his Church members the determined not even talk any 


Clifford says. ended liking 
the beginning, there was 
talk starting betting pool see who 
could most accurately predict whether 
the church would gain converts from 
journalists exposed Moonies, lose 
members exposed reporters. last 
count, the church had lost four, won 
none. 

The church connection posed prob- 
lems even veteran journalists had never 
confronted before. One department 
head, for example, was told that the sec- 
tion was losing staff member because 
was living with woman other than 
the one chosen for him Reverend 
Moon. think the church was testing 
its powers the the de- 
partment head recalls. told them that, 
far was concerned, was doing 
good job and would stay 
(The staff member was ultimately asked 
leave the church and was placed 
full-time free-lance status the paper, 
thus denying him fringe benefits.) 

While instances church interven- 
tion the newsroom have been rare, the 
line between the church and the paper 
can become fuzzy. When Moon was sen- 
tenced for his tax evasion conviction, for 
example, the Times story was written not 
staff reporter but then assistant 
managing editor for administration Ted 
one two church officials 
supervisory positions the newsroom. 


Newsroom with view: the 
newsroom, 

among the handsomest the country, 
overlooks the National Arboretum. 
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(He was not given by-line.) January 
1984, the Times ran front-page story 
that cited poll newspaper editors 
showing that the vast majority them 
believed Reagan would reelected. As- 
sistant managing editor Wesley Pruden 
acknowledged the story that the poll 
had been conducted reporters for Se- 
kai Nippo, Japanese newspaper. 
neglected mention that Sekai Nippo 
owned corporation initially funded 
Moon’s Unification Church. 


taff members who found they 
could work harmoniously with 
with the scorn the paper’s numerous 
critics still had cope with the ideo- 
logues key newsroom posts. Times 
management was never shy about pro- 
claiming that the paper would 
abashedly What staff 
members had not expected was that ide- 
ology would permeate the news pages. 
National reporters, for example, were 
frequently told insert into their stories 
the latest word from far-right leaders 
such Howard Phillips, chairman 
The Conservative Caucus, Inc. 
when Howard Phillips press confer- 
ence news under any 
one former reporter asks. jot and 
tittle the right wing not news, not 
even the 
Treatment major news stories ref- 
lected similar biases: 
its November 1983, report the 
bomb blast the U.S. Capitol, the 
Times said there was in- 
that the bombing was the work 
Fidel Castro. week earlier, the re- 
port explained, unidentified top-level 
administration official had told the Times 
that Castro had ordered his surrogates 
action against the United 
retaliation for the U.S.-led invasion 
Grenada.) 
The Times’s analysis current events 
is, occasion, based almost entirely 
the views far-right leaders such 
Phillips, direct-mail fund-raiser Richard 
Viguerie, and Paul Weyrich, director 
The Committee for the Survival Free 
Congress. June 22, 1982, the Times 
previewed the 1982 congressional elec- 
tions article which these men 
were the principal sources cited. Sep- 
tember 1983, they were the only 
sources cited article assessing re- 


action Reagan’s response the Soviet 
downing the Korean jetliner. 

The Times frequently reports predic- 
tions from conservative sources the 
Reagan administration fact. re- 
ported its front page that education 
secretary Terrel Bell (who heads 
agency the arch-conservatives want 
abolished) would resign the 1982 
congressional elections (he’s still there), 
that Reagan would announce his re-elec- 
tion bid June 1983 (off seven 
months), and that Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Paul Volcker would not 
reappointed (wrong again). 

Not even the arts pages are immune 
from ideological considerations. re- 
view sharply critical The Final Op- 
tion, adventure film praised 
conservatives because resurrected the 
John Wayne approach problem-solv- 
ing, was held until favorable review 
could commissioned run alongside 
the pan. fun type movie you 
like your entertainment brainless 
Times critic Scott Sublett wrote. 
plotted intrigue, white-knuckle sus- 
pense, and sizzling action,’’ then free- 
lance writer Philip Nicolaides shot back. 
(It was after this that Nicolaides was 
hired assistant national editor, post 
held for two months before being 
transferred the editorial page.) 

Reporters who did not toe the ideo- 
logical line were threatened. Whelan 
wanted fire metropolitan reporter Da- 
nelle Morton, who had provoked the ire 
election giving her opponent few 
more lines print. All three assistant 
metropolitan editors threatened resign 
Morton was fired transferred; they 
and Morton are still the Times. 

late 1983, Times editors themselves 
acknowledged that they wanted their po- 
litical biases reflected, subtle way, 
the news pages. Newly named man- 
aging editor Woody West decreed 
November memorandum that henceforth 
the Times would use courtesy titles 
Mrs., and Miss) its news pages 
enhance what called ‘‘the preserva- 
tion and extension conservative po- 
litical There would only few 
exemptions, among them convicted fel- 
ons and persons. 


provide guidance for reporters who 
might wonder who qualified 


one staff member wrote anon- 
ymous, tongue-in-cheek memorandum 
that was circulated throughout the news- 
room. categories are quite 
obvious: Democrats, liberals, feminists. 
who have committed heinous activities 
against Mr. Reagan’s policy initiatives 
must subject our rules, 
Hence, would Mr. Meese, but 
merely Baker; Mr. Reagan, but merely 
Bush; and, course, Robert Packwood 
should not mentioned all, 

The memo also noted that Moon, 
convicted felon, would not entitled 
courtesy title. This prompted man- 
agement amend its decree: convicted 
felons would get courtesy titles until they 
had exhausted their appeals. (Moon 
currently asking the U.S. Supreme Court 
review his conviction.) 


ith hindsight, might ar- 
gued that the journalists 
who went work for the 


Times should have known that Moon’s 
fervent anticommunism would re- 
flected almost every section the 
paper. But there were distractions. 
fell into the same trap lot people 
says former assistant metropolitan 
editor Jonathan Krim, now acting na- 
tional editor the San Jose Mercury 
News. more immediate concern 
was the church involvement. Until that 
problem was eased our minds, 
tended not focus the conservative 

Times management argues that the 
news pages Washington’s other daily 
reflect liberal bias, and that high 
time Washington readers have access 
paper with news pages that reflect 
conservative bias. Many Times staffers 
respond that the way compete effec- 
tively with the Pest not repeat the 
same mistake the opposite direction, 
but keep the news pages clean. 
theory that two wrongs don’t make 
right applies journalism just much 
does anything Krim says. 

The problem ideology the news 
pages compounded, Times reporters 
say, the lack interest enterprise 
reporting. rather have you dupe 
the wires than spend week 
Clifford says. doesn’t produce in- 
teresting journalism.’’ Adds former na- 
tional reporter Steve Snider, now 
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Times 


urged to save 


Man the top: Editor and publisher James Whelan 


congressional investigator: ‘‘In most 
cases, they’ve conceded aggressive jour- 
nalism this town the Post. Their 
biggest coup their eyes was not news 
story; was the hiring away [from the 
‘Ear’ [the gossip 

The Times’s attempt make dent 
Washington has been hampered 
chronic delivery problems. the day 
after the 1982 congressional elections, 
for example, Times reporter buying 
paper out one the bright-orange 
Times boxes Washington noticed 
was edition that had come off the 
presses least six hours earlier. 
headline said something like VOTERS 
TROOP THE the chagrined 
reporter recalls. 

There were problems different 
kind the circulation department. 
October 1983, Whelan fired the paper’s 
three senior circulation managers after 
discovering what the Times called 
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tain While the nature 
these irregularities was never spelled out 
for staff members, reporters were told 
informally management that the cir- 
culation figures had been substantially 
inflated means elaborate scam 
that resulted thousands papers 
being discarded. could walk 
across the Potomac the papers they 
threw there every one editor 
told reporter. 

The Times one point boasted 
circulation 127,000. That was before 
management discovered the irregulari- 
ties. executives know what the correct 
figure today, they aren’t saying. Times 
employees have been told four dif- 
ferent occasions that the Audit Bureau 
Circulations had scheduled audit, 
each which was postponed. 

The circulation problems had de- 
moralizing effect newsroom staffers. 
place has surreal quality 


one reporter said. almost like 
Hollywood stage set: people run around 
with news copy what they’re doing 
counts. What does matter nobody’s 
reading 

Despite their complaints, many Times 
staffers, past and present, wish the paper 
well. Washington does need second 
newspaper, they say, and takes the 
money Korean religious leader 
get one, it. 

What’s more, there are some things 
the Times does very Its award-win- 
ning design (the work church mem- 
ber, less) leagues ahead the dull 
Post. Its daily, full-color magazine 
industry leader. has lively editorial 
page and top-quality cartoonists. oc- 
casion, its reporters have broken major 
stories. Tom Diaz, for example, exposed 
shenanigans the Legal Services Cor- 
poration and the federal employee 
unions. Whitt Flora, now with Aviation 
Week Space Technology, unearthed 


which Democratic staff 


members Congress were caught ar- 
bitrarily changing transcripts hear- 
ings, apparently undermine Republi- 
can lawmakers. 

tempting dismiss the Times 
little more than curiosity. But 
key instrument for the arch-conservative 
Republicans who played significant 
role electing Ronald Reagan president 
and who may play similar role 1984. 
nothing former Times reporter 
Snider says, will justification 
for the Reagan administration’s policies 
those orange boxes every 

addition, since both church leaders 
and the Times hierarchy seem de- 
lighted with the product even though 
long way from making profit, 
Moon continue pump money into 
(nearly $50 million was spent the 
first year alone, according official 
estimate), allowing things budget 
constraints prevent other papers from 
doing. And, given the moribund state 
newspapering, there will probably al- 
ways plenty willing and talented 
replacements for those who leave the 
Times. 

Meanwhile, apparently pleased with 
his Washington experiment journal- 
ism, Moon plans launch national and 
editions the Times. Be- 
fore long, then, there may orange 
boxes around the globe. 
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The saga ‘Freight Train’ Guatney 
and the midwestern press 


first glance, William 

Train’’ Guatney would seem 

unlikely candidate for in- 

tense media coverage. He’s brain-dam- 
aged, sixty-one-year-old hobo. 

But appearances are deceiving. His 
every move chronicled. When De- 
cember 1981 attempted leave Al- 
liance, Nebraska, the Omaha World- 
Herald, 400 miles the east, an- 
nounced: GUATNEY TRIED HOP 
FREIGHT FROM ALLIANCE. When Au- 
gust 1982 walked away from Mil- 
waukee nursing home, the Peoria 
Journal Star, 250 miles the south, 
reported: FREIGHT TRAIN GUATNEY ES- 
CAPES FROM CARE FACILITY. And when 
May 1983 was arrested Valley 
Falls, Kansas, and charged with stealing 
$7.92 from church contribution box 
and carrying concealed weapon 
sharpened railroad spike), the story ran 
newspapers from Wichita, Kansas, 
Bloomington, 

short, Guatney, who grew 
Kansas, big news across the Midwest. 
This frequently drunk, often confused 
veteran more than twenty-five years 
the hobo circuit suspected being 
mass murderer, baleful Pied Piper 
who has lured young boys some say 
many sixteen their deaths. 

But he? Key police officials and 
prosecutors think so. And those of- 
ficials’ pronouncements, whether ut- 
tered Nebraska Kansas Illinois, 
have been dutifully reported the 
press. With Guatney, however, there’s 
problem. Despite more than seven 
years on-again, off-again police scru- 
tiny, has not been tried single 
murder charge let alone sixteen. The 
lack single conviction hasn’t dimin- 
ished his newsworthiness, however. 


Dick Haws teaches journalism lowa State 
University, Ames. 
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fact, what becomes apparent ex- 
amination the Guatney coverage 
that, the press not the courts, 
man can guilty unless definitely 
innocent. 


Guatney first came under police suspi- 
cion 1976, one year after two boys, 
ages twelve and thirteen, were murdered 
after visiting the Nebraska State Fair 
Lincoln. That Guatney should have 
come under suspicion was not too sur- 
prising. The boys had visited the fair; 
Guatney was known have worked 
the fair. One body was found rail- 
road car; Guatney rode the rails. 
reported that one the boys 
had tried buy hamburgers and ciga- 
rettes for bum; Guatney was bum. 

Lincoln police interrogated Guatney 
for several days, then turned him loose 
after deciding that they lacked sufficient 
evidence file charges. Guatney’s 
name was not made public, but, from 
that moment on, became the object 
more than casual police interest. 

Guatney apparently spent the next 
three years riding the rails hitchhiking 
across the country from stock show 
fair stock show. tall, lean man, 
was well known the circuit en- 
tertaining stock handler. always 
seemed surrounded fairgoers, 
both young and old, who liked listen 
his tales about life the rails and 
watch him sing, dance, and mimic 
whistle the skill that earned him his 
odd nickname. 

Train’’ Guatney’s free- 
wheeling life-style came end shortly 
after May 20, 1979, the day twelve-year- 
old Jack Hanrahan disappeared from 
Topeka, Kansas, bowling alley. The 
boy’s body was found ten days later 
southwest the city. Young Hanrahan’s 
murder prompted meeting Topeka 
midwestern investigators who had 


been baffled the murders several 
boys. The investigators from Ne- 
braska, Illinois, and Kansas came 
with twelve murders (three Arizona, 
three Nebraska, three central 
nois, two Kansas, one Oklahoma) 
that had several elements common. 

They also came with prime sus- 
pect William Guatney. Within days, 
was spotted the Illinois State Fair 
Springfield and put under twenty- 
four-hour surveillance. one point, in- 
vestigators enlisted the help one 
Guatney’s friends, Springfield woman 
who would later testify that Guatney told 
off the youth’s sexual advances. 

After eight days surveillance, Guat- 
ney was arrested and interrogated for 
many the next sixty hours rotating 
teams detectives from and Ne- 
braska. They did not easy him. 
Later testimony would show that one 
Lincoln detective told Guatney that 
would happy shave the defend- 
ant’s head and place him the electric 
August 20, 1979, Guatney 
waived extradition, was taken Kansas 
and Nebraska, and was charged with 
three murders one Topeka, two 
Lincoln. 


charges were front-page news 

across the Midwest. The Omaha 

World-Herald told its readers: 
LICE SAY TRAIL LEFT DEAD 
Wichita, the said: KAN- 
SAN SUSPECT DEATHS. And Lin- 
coln, the Journal said: POLICE ARREST 
KANSAS MAN 1975 LINCOLN SLAY- 
INGS. (The charges were also big news 
central Illinois, where police believed 
Guatney had murdered nine-year-old 
Pekin boy 1976 and fourteen-year- 
old Bloomington boy 1978. Although 
murder charges were not filed 
because investigators said they lacked 
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sufficient incriminating evidence, the in- 
vestigators told the press they were 
certain Guatney’s guilt that they con- 
sidered the cases closed. Thus, Guatney 
stood convicted central Illinois with- 
out ever having single day court.) 

Guatney spent the first months after 
charges were filed the Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, jail, waiting for what was ex- 
pected his upcoming trial. 
However, the case against him was con- 
sidered stronger Topeka, where 
investigators had not only Guatney’s 
woman, but also witness who was pre- 
pared testify that she had seen Guat- 
ney the Topeka bowling alley the 
day young Hanrahan disappeared. 

Then, almost one year after Guatney’s 
arrest, Gene Olander, district attorney 
Shawnee County, which Topeka the 
seat government, announced the 
press that had come into possession 
evidence which made impossible 
believe Guatney’s 
fact, Olander said, the evidence was 
compelling that the murder charge 
against Guatney would dismissed and 
the case reopened. 

The evidence? the day the boy dis- 
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the press 


not the courts, 
can 
guilty unless 
definitely “proven” 
innocent’ 


William Guatney, settling down 
for ride freight train 

1973 (left), and being 

jail before being charged 

with three counts first- 
degree murder 1979. 
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appeared, Guatney, according unim- 
peachable records gathered his 
Nebraska public defenders, had been 
patient Illinois hospital 500 
miles from Topeka. 

From the press’s perspective, this 
should have been bombshell. wasn’t. 
The Lincoln Journal gave the story about 
nine inches page 17, The Lincoln Star 


‘It difficult 
believe that 
Guatney had been 
prominent member 
any community, 
would have received 
such treatment’ 


ran twelve-inch story page 12, while 
central Illinois the development went 
almost unreported. Nor did the Topeka 
dismissal much heighten the 
press’s skepticism about the whole bun- 
dle allegations that Guatney faced. 
There was great burst enterprising 
reporting. 

Meanwhile, Guatney remained con- 
fined sometimes jail, more often 
mental hospital while prosecu- 
tors, defense attorneys, and the courts 
worked out questions about his mental 
competence (the Nebraska Supreme 
Court ultimately found Guatney com- 
petent stand trial), and disposed 
variety pretrial motions. 

Finally, August 1981, the intensive 
interrogation that Guatney had been sub- 
jected 1976 and 1979 came under 
judicial review. sweeping Nebraska 
decision, Lancaster County District 
Court Judge Dale Fahrnbruch said that 
the intent one Lincoln detective had 
been extract confession and not 
learn the and ruled that Guat- 
ney’s statements not the product 
rational intellect’’ and thus were not 
admissible trial. effect, the prose- 
cution’s cases had been gutted. 

Thwarted their attempt put Guat- 
ney away murderer, the Lincoln 
prosecutors sought have him com- 
mitted mental hospital. Lancaster 
County Attorney Ronald Lahners did not 
argue the county’s mental health 
board that Guatney was murderer, but 
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did successfully maintain that Guat- 
ney should committed because 
couldn’t look after himself. Two weeks 
later, Guatney was committed, the two 
remaining murder charges were formally 
dismissed and the press has been foul- 
ing those developments with some 
regularity ever since. 

All too often what has happened 
that news stories have linked the dis- 
missal murder charges Guatney’s 
mental commitment, leaving the im- 
pression that the charges were dropped 
because Guatney was committed be- 
cause was found incompetent stand 
trial. Thus, for example, August 
1982, the Omaha World-Herald re- 
ported that was committed 
Lincoln for mental health care and 
later found mentally incompetent 
stand Such careless reporting 
has only helped portray Guatney the 
public psychopathic killer who has 
escaped prosecution because his de- 
rangement. 


eanwhile, the number 
has risen and fallen errati- 


cally. Sometimes the dropped 
eleven; times has soared six- 
teen. Usually has hovered around 
twelve thirteen, with the count seem- 
ing depend which police official 
being quoted which newspaper. 
Rarely has the press made much effort 
pin down the who, what, where, and 
when those police suspicions. 

One those rare attempts occurred 
1980, when The Lincoln Star reported 
that authorities Arizona, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, and Rock Island, 
nois, longer considered Guatney 
prime suspect their five unsolved mur- 
ders. Such information, which was car- 
ried several midwestern newspapers, 
should have reduced the number 
Guatney’s alleged victims. seldom 
did. For example, almost three years 
later, the Peoria Journal Star told its 
readers: throughout the Mid- 
west could tell horror stories about the 
sweet old man because he’s sus- 
pect less than child-molestation 
murders central Illinois, Nebraska, 
Arizona, and Kansas. was al- 
most reporters didn’t read their own 
clip files didn’t believe what they 
found them. 


The media’s interest Guatney did 
not end with his commitment mental 
hospital. Mental health experts, after 
evaluating Guatney, decided didn’t 
but could be. allowed live 
restrictive like nursing 
home, where would have some free- 
dom come and pleased. 

And more often than not, Guatney has 
chosen ride the rails again, 
with the police and press dogging 
many his steps possible. When 
August 1982 wandered into South 
Dakota, the Lincoln, Nebraska, Journal 
reported: GUATNEY FOUND RAPID 
When April 1983 Guatney ate 
Elmwood, Illinois, restaurant, the 
Peoria Journal Star reported: GUATNEY 
EATS, ELMWOOD. All 
over the Midwest, Guatney sightings are 
regarded news. 

And whenever boy murdered 
the Midwest, it’s pretty good bet, 
the leads dwindle and the pressure 
builds, that Guatney’s name will come 
front and center once again. happened 
last fall when 
perboy was murdered near the Omaha 
suburb Bellevue. Headlines from 
Kansas Illinois reported when Guat- 
ney was wanted for questioning. But, 
once again, the suspicion came 
nothing. (Earlier this year, twenty- 
year-old serviceman Offutt Air Force 
Base was charged with the murder.) 

that Guatney had been prominent 
member any community, would 
have received such treatment from the 
press. But Guatney is, after all, hobo. 
His only defenders have been handful 
midwesterners, his public-defender 
attorneys, and couple newspaper ed- 
itorial writers. 

Two years ago, Lincoln Star edi- 
torial writer asked: Guatney threat 
others? one goes the record, he’s 
not and that really all that people 
can judged by. Cleared the courts, 
Guatney seems have been tried and 
convicted public opinion, which has 
been, part, molded baseless official 
pronouncements about his alleged guilt 

The only flaw the editorial the 
Star’s failure mention the role the 
press has played shaping that public 
opinion. 
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Somewhat later—during Elizabethan times—Londoners relied 


the town crier bring them the good news. 


But when the town crier got laryngitis, news was good news 


the way was through much history. 
News releases didn’t get around very reliably. 

Then, 1954, NEWSWIRE flashed the first 
news release private wire network 
newsrooms New York. Overnight the world 
press communications changed—because now 
news release could sent newsrooms 
simultaneously, full and minutes. 

Today speed releases more than 600 
news media nationwide. 

For years pioneered every innovation 
our field. 1965 launched the Investors 
Research Wire—the first circuit transmitting 
news releases the financial community. 

1971 became one the first wire 
services using electronic editing terminals—and 
1980, one the first make its copy 
instantly available computerized database. 

Last year began beaming releases 
media across the nation satellite 228,000 
words per minute. 


490 B.C. the Greeks sent junior account executive racing from 
Marathon Athens with news their victory over the Persians. 

That runner became the first public relations person give his 
last breath for his client. 


the American West, the Indians thought developed the 
perfect way send the news: smoke signals. 
But little rain shower was enough throw wet blanket over 
the whole operation. 


This year, celebrate our 30th birthday, 
most Fortune 500 companies rely PRN for 
fast, accurate press communications. aiso 
carry news from thousands smaller 
corporations, government agencies, political 
candidates, hospitals, colleges and host 
other newsmakers. 

For journalists, reliable source 
up-to-the-minute news. For your convenience, 
PRN copy now available dozen electronic 
databases used for research reporters and 
editors. And always looking for even better 
ways serve you. 

Curious about which databases include 
NEWSWIRE, how works, which media 
serves? Call for copy our fact-filled 
brochure. 

Or, you prefer, send smoke signal. 


Call toll-free 800-832-5522 
(In New York State call 212-688-2783) 


Years Electronic Media Communications 
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With team journalists 
whose commitment excellence 
reads every line. 


The Pulitzer Prize gold medal for meritorious 
public service has been awarded The Times 
for its 27-part series the Latinos South- 
ern California series that stretched beyond 
the stereotypes race and culture look into 
the past, present and possible future 
diverse ethnic community. 

gathering information through some 
1,000 interviews, the journalists who shaped, 
wrote, edited and illustrated this project were directed 
single, but far-reaching, goal. take readers into 
the hearts and minds these people, whose role 
Southern California life such vital force. 

was, indeed, special kind journalism. 


The team that made happen 


Deputy Managing Editor: Martinez Primary photographers: Layout coordinator: 
Noel Greenwood Robert Montemayor Jose Galvez Terry Schwadron 

Project co-editors: Julio Moran Rick Corrales 
George Ramos George Ramos Contributing photographers: Trapnell 
Frank Sotomayor David Reyes Monica Almeida Steve Lopez 

Staff writers: Nancy Rivera Aurelio Jose Barrera Special research: 
Frank del Olmo Louis Sahagun Patrick Downs Times Poll staff 
Virginia Escalante Frank Sotomayor Christine Cotter Doug Conner 
Marita Hernandez Victor Valle Thomas Kelsey 

Juan Vasquez 


And editorial cartoonist whose 
art speaks for itself. 


Paul Conrad often draws fire from readers’ 
souls. can sarcastic. can biting. 
can also witty and amusing. But 
always makes statement political 
social comment that’s hard ignore. 
It’s those convictions, expressed strongly 
and eloquently, that are often credited 
with ruining the breakfasts 
making the day for our readers. 
The judges who this year awarded Conrad 
his third Pulitzer Prize for editorial cartooning 
probably didn’t side with Conrad all the issues 
either. one thing, however, they did concur 
that, 1983, Conra was the very best. 


special kind journalism. 


With average yearly incomes $52,000, Smithsonian’s 1,900,000 
households have over 800,000 members boards directors. 
what call pull 


PULL PULL 
1,900,000 subscribers put their money where their minds are. 
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The shafting 
Jimmuh 


The Other Side the Story 
Jody Powell 

William Morrow and Company. 
322 pp. $15.95 


CHARLES PETERS 


ven before was published, many 

colleagues the press who 

had seen advance copies Jody 
Powell’s new book were calling un- 
fair, even vicious, its assaults our 
profession. disagree. 

Powell’s indictment, while cannot 
verify its every detail, generally seems 
donna columnists the reporters who 
refuse admit error, the White House 
correspondent who helped himself get 
that assignment propagandizing 
behalf the presidential candidate 
covered, Powell’s charges ring true. 

Powell, who was Jimmy Carter’s 
presidential press secretary and one 
his closest aides, also right sus- 


Charles Peters editor-in-chief The 
Washington Monthly. 
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pecting that lot northern reporters 
and editors are prejudiced against south- 
erners. Citing the curious fact that the 
first stories (in the summer 1983) 
about the use stolen Carter briefing 
book prepare Reagan for the 1980 de- 
bate were buried page B-10 The 
New York Times and page The 
Washington Post, Powell says 
not help but think’’ about what would 


have happened had Carter been the 
beneficiary rather than the victim such 
theft: 


Suppose Hamilton Jordan and Bert Lance 
had been accused using material stolen 
from the Ford White House prepare Jimmy 
Carter for the 1976 debates. would 
have been Katie, bar the door. The whole 
smelly mess would have been page from 
day one. Investigative teams would have 
been assigned ask pointed, unpleasant 
questions. Answers that smelled evasion 
inconsistency would have been treated 
with derision and contempt. Editorial de- 
mands for the White House make clean 
breast and jettison the sleazy Georgians, 
who were undoubtedly responsible for this 
outrage, would have run throughout the land. 
would have been able talk about little 
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else the daily briefings, barring war 
Europe Hustler interview with Billy, 
until the truth had been dug out. 

Powell most devastating when 
discusses the allegation that Hamilton 
Jordan had used cocaine during visit 
New York nightclub called Studio 
54. tip from Roy Cohn, who was 
attorney for the indicted tax-evader 
and owner Studio 54, Steve Rubell, 
the Times went with this story not 
page B-10 but page one. But when 
another publisher, John Fairchild 
Fairchild Publications, came forward 
say that Rubell had tried peddle sim- 
ilar story him but had backed down 
when Fairchild had confronted Rubell 
with conflicting information, the Times 
put the news page 18. Ultimately, 
course, Rubell’s accusation against Jor- 
dan was proved false, was similar 
charge arising from party California, 
the publicizing which CBS, its 
considerable embarrassment, had de- 
voted the first six minutes its Evening 
News. 

Powell, then, right what says 
was wrong with the media’s coverage 
the Carter administration. wrong, 
however, not conceding some the 
administration’s more serious errors 
dealing with the press. These errors were 
real, and they began very early the 
game. 

Remember Carter’s attack Lyndon 
Johnson the infamous Playboy inter- 
view 1976, which talked about 
Johnson’s cheating, and distort- 
ing the When the candidate ar- 
rived Texas the Friday morning 
after the interview had been published, 
told reporters that his remarks about 
Johnson had been distorted. That turned 
out lie that had retracted 
later. But the lie saved the coverage 
Carter’s campaign day Texas from 
being dominated his slurs about John- 
son, and reporters suspected that the lie 
had been deliberate, calculated have 
just the effect did. 

This was among the first series 
similar episodes that planted seeds 
distrust the minds the press that 
flowered Carter’s serious detriment 
April morning 1980 when Carter 
awakened the nation 7:20 A.M. an- 
nounce that agreement was hand 


BOOKS 


releasing the hostages Iran. The fact 
that the announcement was made the 
morning the crucial Wisconsin pri- 
mary (which Carter then won), com- 
bined with the fact that the an- 
nouncement turned out false, led 
the press conclude that Carter was 
deliberately lying again. Powell per- 
suasive making the case here that 
Carter was not lying and that was im- 
portant the negotiations for the pres- 
ident make the announcement the 
time did. But Powell detracts from 
his case failing acknowledge that 
the press had good reason jump the 
wrong conclusion. 


imilarly, when Powell claims that 
the ‘‘meanness’’ issue was 
start finish, all [the 
too, had deep roots, again going back 
the 1976 campaign, during which Carter 
had, for example, responded the news 
that Hubert Humphrey had withdrawn 
from the race gracelessly comment- 
ing that his only regret was being de- 
prived the chance beat the senator 
the next primary. And when, after 
Carter had criticized Clarence Kelley, 
then head the FBI, for accepting free 
valances from the FBI carpentry shop, 
reporters reminded him that Kelley’s wife 
had been dying the time, Carter had 
replied, see he’s remarried 
Carter’s pettiness was, fact, 
legendary even called foot faults 
his opponents tennis and Pow- 
ell’s failure acknowledge further 
weakens his case. 

But, all all, this valuable book. 
agree with Powell that the press the 
most undercriticized our major insti- 
tutions and that there needs rad- 
ical increase the amount space and 
time that the news media devote re- 
porting and analyzing the strengths and 
weaknesses themselves and their 
competitors. 

also agree with Powell that the 
characteristic press oper- 
ations the White House, both sides 
the podium, superficiality. The 
name the game skimming off the 
cream, seizing the most interesting, 
controversial, and unusual aspects 
issue. Some understanding and feel 


for the nuances required, but usu- 
ally just enough get 
Powell adds: 


The White House beat can extremely 
frustrating for reporter. confining. 
tends not reward hard work initiative 
nearly much other assignments. 
most days the difference between smart, 
experienced, hard-driving reporter and one 
who just the opposite will not reflected 
their work. typical reporter’s day char- 
acterized long stretches boredom in- 
terrupted intense activity and pressure. 


Powell does not draw any conclusions 
from these observations, but seems ob- 
vious that editors should change 
the way they cover the White House, 
unless they want continue see their 
reporters involved with superficiality 
and wasting vast amounts time. 
the best hint where the keys the 
kingdom are found was provided 
the Watergate story. Not one signif- 
icant clue that story was provided 
the White House press. And, with the 
possible exception Deep Throat, not 
one significant source even worked 
the White House; instead they were 
found outside its gates, places ranging 
from the CIA the FBI CREEP. 
Often, the sources were people mod- 
est rank, like secretaries and assistant 
treasurers, people not sophisticated 
handling the press not close the 
president that they would lie out loy- 
alty him. was journalists working 
the periphery, not sitting the White 
House press room, that what was hap- 
pening was ultimately exposed. And 
conviction that the exact same 
thing holds true for most the stories 
about the American presidency that need 
written today. 


Nessen’s lessons 


The Hour 

Ron Nessen 

William Morrow Company. 252 pp. 
$15.95 


NEIL HICKEY 


Let’s see now: hour has sixty minutes, 
therefore fictional newsmagazine 
show called The Hour might just—un- 


Neil Hickey New York bureau chief for 
Guide. 
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less miss our guess—be ingenious 
metaphor for CBS’s weekly news and 
entertainment extravaganza Minutes. 
think we’ve got it. James Joyce can 
use Homer’s Odyssey the referent for 
Ulysses, then Ron Nessen—onetime 
NBC correspondent, former press sec- 
retary President Gerald Ford—has 
every right make Minutes the 
model for his own novel. must warn 
you: Joyce did better. 

Tough, famous, sexy Mitchell Craw- 
ford, chief correspondent The Hour, 
broadcasts exposé contact-lens 
sterilizing solution called Steril-Sof, 
claiming the product has blinded one 
woman and impaired the vision other 
users. The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion bans Steril-Sof, the manufacturer 
faces bankruptcy, The Hour’s ratings 
rise dramatically, and it’s one more 
triumph for the Good. 

But wait. staffer The Hour (in- 
deed, Mitchell Crawford’s lady friend) 
discovers that wasn’t Steril-Sof that 
caused the blinding all, but brand 
eye makeup contaminated vir- 
ulent bacteria; and that The Hour pro- 
ducers not only had edited taped 
interview with the innocent manufac- 
turer make him sound guilty, but also 
had coached the blinded victim through 
her taped interview make her plight 
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more heartrending and had quashed in- 
formation about her unscrupulous law- 
yer that would have undermined her 
complaint. 

Needless say, all hell breaks loose 
when The New York Times prints the 
story leaked them Mitchell Craw- 
ford’s sweetie. The regal, eighty-year- 
old founder the Continental Broad- 
casting Network (called only The Chair- 
man) livid: the fast-talking, nail-hard 
producer The Hour out 
the sled for the wolves eat the rest 
can get the CBN News 
president puts it. And former network 
news president (working professor 
communications Columbia) named 
Sam Smiley (get it?) opines the Times: 
so-called investigative pro- 
grams—60 Minutes, 20/20, The Hour— 
have gotten more and more reckless, 
more and more arrogant their pursuit 
sensational revelations. The standards 
fairness have dropped low, 
Murrow must spinning his 

Says the deposed and humiliated 
Mitchell Crawford his CBN boss: 


You’re responsible because you demanded 
high ratings. You put the pressure 
and all started chasing after ratings 
hard forgot the rules honest journalism. 
You’ve got former football players and 
Hollywood starlets reporting the news. Some 


the programs look more like carnival side- 
shows than serious news coverage. 


Which allows the news division presi- 
dent his big scene: 

You act like news some kind sacred 
calling, like being priest. news en- 
tertainment. Period. People watch 
entertained, and they also get some useful 
information out it, that’s 
You want tell people what they should 
watch. elitist. trust the 
masses. give them what they 


Admittedly and demonstrably, 
newsmagazine programs have not been 
100 percent guiltless the sorts mis- 
carriages described Mr. Nessen’s 
novel. Still, the real Minutes staff 
were maladroit, unprincipled, and 
cynical the bunch described here, the 
CBS News building West Fifty-Sev- 
enth Street would long ago have become 
parking lot. Mr. Nessen deserves credit 
for dramatizing pernicious tendency 
that exists among some producers tel- 
evision newsmagazines and documen- 
taries subtly (and sometimes not 
subtly) parboil and cook their research 
until does what they want do. 
General William Westmoreland has 
$120 million suit against CBS which 
claims that his reporting enemy 
troop strengths Vietnam was misrep- 
resented documentary. CBS News, 
its credit, has admitted that the pro- 
gram violated several internal standards 
the manner its preparation. 

The so-called ambush interview still 
accepted technique with too many 
newsmen; and, one suspects, the coach- 
ing friendly interviewees and the ten- 
dentious editing taped interviews with 
hostile ones continue aspect 
news features. 

For such reasons, one wants Mr. Nes- 
sen’s novel better than is—more 
artful the construction its brief, 
more credible its indictment willful 
distortion pursuit big audiences, 
and, not least, more skillful attention 
basic novel-writing conventions. Mr. 
Nessen’s heart the right place, but 
what offers here fictive finger 
exercise, with cardboard cut-out char- 
acters and by-the-numbers plotting. 
extended outline draft for rather 
good novel that remains written. 
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The Rise and Fall the 
Political Press Britain 
Volume The Twentieth Century 
Stephen Koss 
“Monumental and magnificent. 
commonplace say that the history 
fet Koss has well-nigh accom- 
plished the 
Journalism Review “Koss ur- 
bane and worldly scholar who de- 
lights defining the hypocricies 
Times 
718 pp., $34 


The Kennedy Crises 

The Press, the Presidency, 

and Foreign Policy 

Montague Kern, Patricia 
Levering, and Ralph Levering 

challenging and original analysis 
the Kennedy administration’s rela- 
tionship with the press during the 
Laotian, Berlin, Cuban missile, and 
Vietnam crises. The authors studied 
coverage the New York Times, 
Washington Post, Chicago Tribune, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and San 
Francisco Examiner and interviewed 
more than sixty reporters, editors, 
publishers, and government officials. 
290 pp., illus., $29 


Media and 

the American Mind 

From Morse McLuhan 

Daniel Czitrom 

compact, lucid guide thinking 
about the media—even outline 
rebuke much tortured theorizing. 

xiv 254 pp., $7.95 paper, $19.95 cloth 


available bookstores from 


The University 
North Carolina Press 
Post Office Box 2288 
Chapel Hill, 27514 
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The cynical medium 


Television and the Presidential 
Elections 

edited Martin Linsky 

Lexington Books. 137 pp. $19.95 

Over the Wire and 
Michael Robinson and Margaret 
Sheehan 

Russell Sage Foundation. 332 pp. 
$24.95 


Channels Power 
Austin Ranney 
Basic Books. 207 pp. $14.95 


RALPH WHITEHEAD, JR. 


These three books all ask and try an- 
swer the same question: How has net- 
work news coverage presidential 
campaigns contributed the cynicism 
the American electorate? 

Television and the Presidential Elec- 
tions summarizes Harvard University 
postmortem the 1980 campaign. 
Thirty-eight people, chiefly media de- 
cision-makers and presidential campaign 
strategists, walk through three days 
discussions such issues coverage 
candidate debates, the usefulness 
party conventions, the fairness doctrine, 
equal time provisions, and the problems 
created early projections election 
winners. the participants swap ex- 
periences and points view, the longest 
and hottest discussion centers single 
reportorial convention. 

That convention what Adam 
mer The New York Times calls 
smart-aleck the sentence 
two the end ninety-second story 
wherein the reporter tries offer twist, 
caveat, jibe. obvious from the 
discussion, this tactic pet peeve for 
the campaign people and point em- 
barrassment for the network people. 

Those signatory sentences are im- 
portant form compensation for the 
reporter, explains Robert MacNeil 
PBS. result [an] inferiority 
complex relative MacNeil 
says, political reporters feel 
they have express their detachment 
and distance from the material, even 


Ralph Whitehead, Jr., professor jour- 
nalistic studies the University Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst. 


more aggressively, perhaps, especially 
they are given such exceedingly 
brief amount time, usually two sen- 
tences the end the piece, which is, 
after all, their face. Roger Mudd, 
one the leading hitmen the network 
political beat, confesses his own van- 
ity: had given four days life 
covering candidate from South Da- 
kota Texas Georgia, and Thurs- 
day I’m expected piece about 
that week and that candidate and that 
campaign, don’t want that piece end 
with the nation thinking I’m fool, 
and that something has been put over 
me. And you’re damn right I’m going 

Over the Wire and slams the 
same convention. love clos- 
ers the kicker, the last line that sums 
the authors write. hard 
news, often impose message 
that either trivial subjective, 
both. The usual kicker merely implies 
cynical motivation for candidate behav- 
Moreover, the book argues, for the 
networks impute cynicism candi- 
dates itself form cynicism. 

ison the 1980 campaign coverage 
UPI and CBS. uses the wire service’s 
coverage standard for 
gauging the approach taken The CBS 
Evening News and its election specials. 
According the study, number un- 
derlying values distinguish the net- 
work’s view political reality from that 
UPI. 


begin with, the authors note, 

the CBS coverage more pres- 

idential, since spotlights the 
president and obscures other players and 
other forces. more political, because 
stresses the political motives, actual 
imputed, for decisions candidates 
and campaigns. more personal, 
since stresses what individual candi- 
dates say and do, opposed all 
the other forces work politics and 
government. Finally, more critical 
and cynical. For example, CBS’s ratio 
candidate slams candidate 
ments was two-and-a-half one. In- 
deed, every single major candidate the 
1980 field got more bad press than good 
CBS. The leading critic (or cynic), 
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OTW&OTV’s analysis shows, was 
Mr. Mudd, now NBC. 

The study attributes the network ap- 
proach not only the familiar race for 
ratings, but also the reporters’ sense 
their mission watchdogs. ‘‘Net- 
work reporters seem want make 
the public more aware the frailties and 
inadequacies their elective leader- 
ship,’’ the authors conclude. net- 
works have succeeded. there one 
clearcut example media power the 
age television news must the 
networks’ contribution our increasing 
political The networks’ cyn- 
ical view political reality, short, 
has conditioned the American electorate 
hold similar view. 

Channels Power covers the same 
ground and then vaults dramatic con- 
clusion. political scientist the Amer- 
ican Enterprise Institute, Austin Ranney 
distills the growing body scholarly 
literature politics and the media into 
series propositions: One, that 
news displays bias against powerful 
people with political ambitions. Two, 
that this bias makes audiences distrust 
politicians and government and thus be- 
come less likely vote. And finally, 
that the lure prompting elected 
officials change what they do. typ- 
ical member the Congress gives 
time for policy work, Ranney contends, 
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order spend more time public 
relations, including performing for the 
cameras. Thus, news weakens the 
ability politicians govern and 
has allowed unelected officials such 
civil servants and Hill staffers take 
power. The result: weakening rep- 
resentative democracy. 

These books all originate the aca- 
demic disciplines public policy and 
political science. For generation, these 
fields kept media influences the mar- 
gins their scholarly concerns, even 
those influences were making increas- 
ing difference the worlds policy and 
politics. the last few years, the acad- 
emy has tried catch with the new 
realities. Hence these books, with their 
cumulative critique network news 
source voter cynicism. The only 
trouble that this consensus reaches 
hard covers just the evidence for 
dissolving. 

The books’ chief yardstick for elec- 
toral cynicism the drop voter turnout 
since 1960, but that trend has shifted 
since the last presidential election. This 
can seen the new grass-roots ac- 
tivism minorities and younger voters, 
well the rise such do-it-your- 
self forms policymaking ballot in- 
itiatives. Moreover, network television 
has, the same time, passed its peak 
the size and fidelity its audiences. 


David Broder 
Art Buchwald 
William Buckley, 
Kilpatrick 
Rowan 

Mike Royko 
George 


Written 
illustrated 


Neil A.Grauer 


Lively reading about twelve 
America’s most popular and influen- 
tial newspaper 
formed, provocative, and funny, 
Grauer’s and speak out 
politics, the sexes, contemporary 
culture—even the craft 
column-writing. 


280 pages; illustrations 
$15.95 
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ANNOUNCING 
PUBLICATION 


THE FRANKLIN 
PULITZER PRIZE 
CLASSICS 


cooperation with the original 
publishers these books, and 
with their authors estates, The 
Franklin Library will publish, ex- 
clusively for subscribers, collec- 
tion the fifty most outstanding 
works ever awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize for literature —each vol- 
ume which has been individu- 
ally selected for inclusion 
distinguished panel promi- 
nent Americans. 

The Franklin Library Pulitzer 
Prize Classics not associated 
with sponsored Columbia 
University which administers the 
Pulitzer Prizes the Pulitzer 
Prize Board. 


THE FRANKLIN LIBRARY 


FRANKLIN CENTER, PENNSYLVANIA 19091 


The Franklin Library is the 
publishing division of The Franklin Mint. 


NEWSPEAK 


DICTIONARY 
JARGON 


Jonathon Green 


useful linguistic survival kit for 
practical purposes, and enter- 
taining and informative compen- 
dium for those who simply enjoy 
the vagaries language. 

cloth, $19.95 


Routledge Kegan Paul 
Park Street, Boston, 02108 
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Voting viewers, viewing voters, are 
getting more and more their infor- 
mation from such targeted media ca- 
ble television and via such two-way 
channels direct mail 
computer hookups. Simply put, people 
are expressing themselves anew using 
convenient alternatives Big Politics 


and Big Media. 

So, while these books nicely portray 
media influences the 1980 campaign, 
they not hold broad and timely 
characterizations America’s electoral 
mind. Or, the campaign rhetoric 
1984 would put it, these works belong 
our past rather than our future. 


Enemies’ 


his soon-to-be published book Endless 
Enemies (Congdon Weed, 480 
$19.95), Wall Street Journal reporter 
Jonathan Kwitny takes his theme the 
self-defeating effects free enterprise 
and democracy American intervention 
world-wide. The passage below comes 
from the chapter ‘‘Lies: The Govern- 
ment and the 


arly 1980, just after the Soviet 

invasion Afghanistan, was 

conference room the U.S. 
embassy Kabul. The event was se- 
cret, confidential, not-for-attribution 
briefing for the entire press corps—more 
than dozen people. The instructions 
were attribute what was said 
diplomatic 

The purpose this briefing was for 
the military attaché announce the 
press that Soviet troops were concen- 
trating near the Iranian border, rather 
than spreading out around Afghanistan. 
The unmistakable implication was that 
the real purpose the Soviet invasion 
might march into Iran. came 
late and missed the instructions at- 
tribution, and feel reluctance 
say now what happened.) 

The attaché seemed knowledgeable 
and articulate, went him pri- 
vately, after the meeting was over, and 
him plans take off around the 
countryside. wanted advice what 
look for, where would recommend 
try (though knew the country 
bit from previous visit 
packer). The attaché basically admitted 
that was operating very little in- 
formation. wasn’t allowed outside 
Kabul. said that the news had just 
told the press conference had come from 
Washington, not from anything gathered 
the embassy. did give list 
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things had been wondering about 
mainly, what the Russian troops were 
really to. 

seemed know little that 
decided his briefing wasn’t worth 
story, and besides, was naive enough 
then assume that the information 
had come from Washington, news- 
paper’s Washington bureau would al- 
ready have it, and would have filed it. 
didn’t realize that the State Department 
had deliberately sent its latest propa- 
ganda line half way around the world 
Kabul, Afghanistan, released 
reporters there, presumably because 
after the news wended its way back 
home again would seem more cred- 
ible readers had Kabul dateline 
it. 

went out Afghanistan and saw 
the Soviet encampments the attaché had 
been talking about. They were near Iran, 
all right. But the encampments seemed 
logically placed there interdict main 
route guerrilla activity, protect the 
main military airfield used for air strikes 
against Afghan villagers, and have 
convenient highway link Russia and 
all parts Afghanistan. Since there was 
invasion Iran, judgment has 
since seemed vindicated. 

was amazed get back the U.S. 
more than month later and see the press 
coverage while was gone. The day after 
the press conference had attended, 
papers all across the country screamed 
with headlines like the one atop New 
York tabloid, RUSS TROOPS MASS 
IRAN BORDER. The reports were said 
have originated Afghanistan. The 
newsmagazines featured the story, too. 

The import this story just wasn’t 
true, and felt the frustration being 
perhaps the only one around who knew 
it. 


The Making of an Unfriendly World. To be published in June by Congdon & Weed 
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THE PRIZE 
COMMUNITY 
UNDERSTANDING 


Public housing residents enrich 
rebuild after severe 
community unites shepherd 
ailing baby. 

Gannett newspapers, sensitive 
community reporting 1983 helped 
bring their readers closer together. 

The Rockford, Register-Star 
reported the lives public hous- 
ing residents. For its performance 
throughout the year, the Register- 
Star won the Northern Illinois 
Newspaper “best 
newspaper” award. 


The Marin County, Calif., Inde- 
pendent Journal reinforced com- 
munity efforts recover from 
severe storm that drove wealthy and 
needy alike from their homes. For 
overall performance, the California 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
named the Independent Journal the 
best newspaper for its size. 

The Muskogee, Okla., Daily 
Phoenix shared the story Wesley, 
3-month-old baby who survived 
open-heart surgery against all odds. 
For its consistent excellence, the 
Oklahoma Press Association named 
the Daily Phoenix the best. 

The Sturgis, Mich., Journal, sur- 
veyed all aspects life the Michi- 
gan-Indiana border area serves, 
leading better understanding 
the communities’ similarities and 
differences. For this and other ini- 
tiatives, the Michigan Associated 
Press named the Sturgis Journal the 


best small daily. 

Gannett journalists earned their 
including Pulitzer Prize for the 
Jackson, Miss., newspapers. But, 
for all the communities served 
Gannett, from Boise Bingham- 
ton, Camden Cincinnati, Spring- 
field Shreveport, the best prize 
was local newspaper touca with 
its community, tune with resi- 
dents and readers. 


AWORLD DIFFERENT VOICES 
WHERE FREEDOM SPEAKS 


“=> 
\ 
GANNETT 


GLORIA COOPER 


Measured words 


CNN vs. The Networks: More News 
Better News? The Media Institute, 1983. 
pp. $10 


Once more into the breach rides the business- 
boosting Media Institute, hellbent rescu- 
ing its favorite subject from the clutches 
network television. But the strategy here 
new, shift away from the frontal attack 
previous reports (the 
nuclear power seen the evening news, the 
image business- 
men conveyed prime-time shows) 
more indirect approach that pits the combined 
performance CBS, NBC, and ABC 
business issues against that Cable News 
Network, the common mortal enemy the 
three. 

turns out, the plan has served its 
sponsors well. Concentrating selected 
viewing weeks August, October, and No- 
vember 1982 period that included stock 
market rally, the passage the administra- 
tion’s $96 billion tax-increase bill, and the 
biggest rise unemployment forty years 
and limiting its analysis the early eve- 
ning half-hour news programs the broad- 
cast networks and the two-hour Primenews 


program CNN (adjusted for length), the 
study compares both the quality and quantity 
their reports. Among the findings: 

The most balanced coverage was provided 
CNN, which relied less government 
officials and more identifiable, informed 


outsiders, such business/industry repre- 
sentatives and economists (unnamed here), 
than did the commercial broadcasting net- 
works; for their part, the broadcasters turned 
twice often CNN the man the 

CNN was also judged less sensational 
than its broadcast rivals the basis 
subjective rating the leads their stories 
judgment buttressed the further 
finding that the broadcast networks averaged 
greater number human-interest stories 
with tone (e.g., the layoff 
workers caused the closing plant). 
When came explaining the meaning 
things viewers, however, CNN fell 
somewhat short, and despite Primenews’s 
advantage having more time, the cablecast 
and the broadcasts gave just about the same 
priority business and economic news. 

the big three broadcast networks, ABC 
appeared come closest the study’s ideal, 
offering more stories (40 percent its news- 
time compared with percent for NBC 
and percent for CBS), longer stories 
minutes, seconds the average, com- 
pared with minute, seconds CBS and 
minute, seconds NBC), the lowest 
percentage negative case studies, and al- 
most twice many sources from business 
and industry CBS NBC. 

What accounts for what the institute per- 
ceives the superiority CNN’s cov- 
erage? The study draws firm conclusions, 
but does offer hint. Carefully disclaiming 


CJR/Niculae Asciu 


any causal connections, the study goes 
train its secret weapon the notorious 1981 
Lichter and Rothman inquiry into the socio- 
political attitudes the so-called media elite 
(see Return the Nattering 
May/June 1983) the presumably 
non-elite newspeople CNN. Predictably 
(and, one suspects, this may the reason 
for all these comparative maneuverings the 
first place), the study shows that the re- 
sponses CNN newspeople the Lichter- 
Rothman questions (Is private enterprise fair 
workers? Should the government reduce 
the income gap?) are considerably more con- 
servative than those their counterparts 
more prestigious news outlets and are, 
indeed, more tune with corporate 
America.’’ Whether the business community 
tune with the values the percent 
CNN newspeople who claimed the ques- 
work one Leonard Tankersly fictitious 
name included control list eco- 
nomic theorists the study does not say. 


War stories 


Vietnam Reconsidered, edited Har- 
rison Salisbury, Harper Row, April 
1984, 356 $17.50 cloth, $8.50 paper 


there really anything more said about 
the press and Vietnam about the debatabie 
influence TV’s images the course 
American politics and the outcome the 
war, about the mutual feelings betrayal 
the part the news media and the govern- 
ment, about the coverage Tet? Well, 
maybe not. But for all its familiarity, never 
before has been said face-to-face ex- 
change distinguished and diverse 
panel journalistic veterans (twelve 
them winners the Pulitzer Prize) and 
rarely, ever, has been said with such 
brevity and pith. Convened part four- 
day symposium held February 1983 the 
University Southern California reap- 
praise the Vietnam War and its impact 
American society, the journalistic sessions 
recorded here make compelling reading, 
the other two-thirds these proceedings, 
which include discussions the conduct and 
the legacy the war policymakers (both 
U.S. and Vietnamese), generals, historians, 
intormation officers, veterans, antiwar activ- 
ists, and spies. 

The section journalism addresses sev- 
eral major themes, each from variety 
perspectives. Retracing the impact broad- 
cast journalism television’s first war, for 
instance, producer Edward Fouhy, corre- 
spondent Garrick Utley, documentary 
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filmmaker Peter Davis, and critic Michael 
Arlen pinpoint number developments 
the discovery the uses color and sound 
breaking story, the institutionalizing 
the star system among network correspond- 
ents, the reminder the need for distance 
from government officials, the switch the 
man-in-the-street the symbol authority 
and repeatedly return wonder the 
power the camera’s eye. Critiquing the 
role journalists Vietnam, retired Major 
General Winant Sidle contends not only that 
there were too many them, but also that 
they were too biased, lazy, and inexperienced 
the professional reporting job that might 
have led happier conclusion the war. 
(Sidle’s remarks may particular interest 
view his more recent role chairman 
the post-Grenada panel the military and 
the press.) moving response, David Hal- 
berstam describes his own inner conflict 
reporter caught painful and abiding 
generational divide; retrospect, 
judges that, far from being too pessimistic, 
his political reporting Vietnam had not 
been pessimistic enough. For his part, British 
writer Phillip Knightley, acknowledging the 
possibility the press’s influence history 
necessary price for unfettered, un-Falk- 
land-like coverage (needless say, Knight- 
ley’s remarks are pre-Grenadan, too), offers 
the heretical notion that situations over- 
whelmingly complex Vietnam may, 
fact, beyond the power journalism 
fully comprehend and convey. 

The more comprehensible (and least po- 
tentially surmountable) difficulties cov- 
ering war like Vietnam the missed 
stories, the inadequacies sources, the pres- 
sure for headlines are incisively detailed 
Robert Scheer, George Reedy, Roger 


Be 


Hilsman, and William Touhy, while Keyes 
Beech and Frank Snepp have nice go-round 
the reliability the CIA source, and 
Barry Zorthian’s earnest advice for improv- 
ing government-media relations gets swift 
dismissal from Seymour Hersh. The press, 
Hersh notes flatly, that relevant. 
the government decides wants lie 
[it] still can get away with 

Inevitably, there comes the grappling with 
Tet (Sidle, Peter Braestrup, John Laurence) 
and the ultimate accusation, made former 
Newsweek correspondent Robert Elegant (in 
August 1981 Encounter piece excerpted 
here) that the press lost Vietnam charge 
with which some participants, most notably 
Keyes Beech, basically agree, and which 
others (Knightley, Morley Safer) eloquently 
dispute. Such clashes notwithstanding, the 
overall tone these deliberations marked 
more forthrightness and recognition 
fallibility than final answers. chairman 
Harrison Salisbury sadly observes his in- 
troduction the transcripts, the continuing 
thread that runs throughout thread 
ignorance ignorance the part the 
policymakers, the military, the public, and 
the press. It’s insight not intended com- 
fort excuse. But may come handy the 
next time around. 


Origins the species 


American Newspaper Journalists, 
1873-1900. Dictionary Literary Biog- 
raphy, Vol. 23, edited Perry Ashley, 
Gale Research Company, 1983 


What time was, those later decades 
the nineteenth century, for the public and the 
press. Joseph McCullagh, the ingenious 


editor the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, was 
the scene, conducting the first modern 
interview with U.S. president (Andrew 
Johnson) and experimenting with the mass 
call newspaper polls to- 
day. Henry Villard was there too, first using 
the railroads carry Civil War news, then 
running them, along with the New York Eve- 
ning Post. were Henry Grady, the 
pioneering newspaperman who came sym- 
bolize the postwar New South, and Legh 
Richmond Freeman, the peripatetic editor 
the Frontier Index who headlined the news 
Grant’s election PREPARE FOR THE WORST. 
And others: Ansel Nash Kellogg, father 
the nation’s first newspaper syndicate, and 
Jane June’’ Croly, mother the 
women’s page. The legendary New York re- 
porters Julian Ralph, who covered the Drey- 
fus and Lizzie Borden trials, and who 
produced account Grant’s 
funeral seven hours (writing with pencil), 
and James who interviewed such 
superstars Sitting Bull and Tolstoy and 
who got shot Hatfield while covering 
the feud with the McCoys. Joel Chandler 
Harris, the journalist’’ The At- 
lanta Constitution and the voice Uncle 
Remus, and George Peck, editor the 
Milwaukee Sun and the daddy Peck’s 
Pulitzer, Dana, Davis, Twain 
all, forty-two reporters and editors, 
the larger-than-life and the lesser known, are 
presented here, each the subject bio- 
graphical essay rich anecdotal color and 
scholarly detail and beautifully illustrated 
with portraits, cartoons, memorandums, and 
pages from the daily papers. Singly and col- 
lectively, the biographies illuminate pivotal 
period the evolution America and 
the press and the pivotal role that pro- 
cess that individual journalist can play. 
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Counting women the Times 


TO THE REVIEW: 


ing The New York Times’s performance under 
its affirmative action plan. The numbers set 
forth that article were incorrect. This was 
apparently due the fact that the author 
made attempt whatsoever contact the 
Times for the actual statistics. 

The article states that ‘‘out sixteen job 
categories which hiring goals were set for 
women, the had met those goals 
only eight categories mainly the less pres- 
tigious fact, there were twenty- 
four categories, not sixteen, under the con- 
sent decree. The Times had met its goals 
twenty those twenty-four categories; and, 
most egregiously incorrect, the four 
groups which goals were not met, only 


one was either professional managerial 
category; the other three were the service 
and technical groups quite the opposite 
situation from that depicted the article. 
The article also did not report that com- 

plaint brought last spring the Times’s 
Women’s Caucus about the Times’s perform- 
ance was soon withdrawn. Interestingly, 
1983, when the was longer under 
court supervision, its record hiring and 
promoting women was better than ever. For 
example, the highest professional news- 
room category, including assistant editors, 
bureau chiefs, etc., percent all hires 
and promotions went women; the re- 
porter category, percent hires and pro- 
motions went women. 

GEORGE FREEMAN 

Attorney 


The New York Times Company 
New York, N.Y. 


BUSINESS 


Terri Schultz-Brooks replies: Under the con- 
sent decree October 1978, all jobs covered 
the class action suit filed against the Times 
were indeed divided into twenty-four sepa- 
rate categories. However, six the cate- 
gories involved traditionally female jobs 
secretaries, clerical workers, etc. and 
were already above the ultimate goals 
agreed the decree. Thus, there were 
only eighteen job categories with goals 
filled. (My original figure sixteen cate- 
gories with goals filled reflects ty- 
pographical error documents that were 
sent the Women’s Caucus the Times’s 
attorneys.) 

When the four-year period covered the 
consent decree ended December 1982, the 
Times had failed meet the ultimate job-fill 
goals nine out those eighteen catego- 
ries. They are: 


UNDERWRITER? 


Insurance confusing business 


especially since the 


language use very often means something entirely differ- 
ent non-insurance people. us, underwriter someone 
that evaluates risks. others who knows? 


into language give Call. it's personal insurance 
—auto, home, life, boat—chances are can help you come 
with translation that everyone can understand. 


STATE FARM 


INSURANCE 


Media Information Service 

State Farm Insurance Companies 
One State Farm Plaza 
Bloomington, 61701 

Phone: 309-766-2625 


fe) 


Achieved 

Percentage 
(as Goal under 
Dec. consent decree 


O&M-2: Business 20% 
O&M-1: News 16% 25% 
Prof.-1: News 16% 25% 
Prof.-2(a): News 23% 30% 
Prof.-2(b): News 27% 30% 
Tech.-1: Data 21% 30% 
Service-1 10% 40% 
Service-2 14% 40% 
29% 38% 


These statistics were compiled the Times 
itself compliance with the consent decree, 
and were provided the plaintiffs. 

Mr. Freeman wrong when states that 
most the groups which ultimate goals 
were unmet did not contain prestigious jobs. 
O&M-2: Business, for example, ranges from 
assistant general attorney the manager 
national advertising; O&M-1: News ranges 
from executive editor the manager news 
research, 

When Mr. Freeman contends that the 
Times failed meet its goals only four 
job categories, apparently including 
his count interim goals agreed during the 
last year the decree was effect. five 
cases, the Times met interim goals 1982, 


but failed, the end, meet agreed-on 
ultimate goals that were specified the con- 
sent decree. 

The complaint brought last spring the 
Times’s Women’s Caucus was indeed with- 
drawn, not because the caucus was satisfied 
with the job hires promotions under the 
consent decree, Mr. Freeman implies, but 
because the Times and the caucus were able 
negotiate settlement which includes, 
among other things, promise that the Times 
management will continue available 
meet with caucus representatives discuss 
issues concern women the paper. 


THE REVIEW: 


There: Women the News- 
March/April), Terri Schultz- 
Brooks says that suit charging discrimi- 
nation sex and race, brought against the 
AP, was settled out court. Not so. ended 
with consent decree. 


BEN BASSETT 
Larchmont, N.Y 


THE REVIEW: 


Your report the was 
good job topic importance. was 
sorry that was marred the misspelling 


People feel strongly You can spark 


involving cigarettes. 


Bill Aylward can help. His job giving straight 
answers tough questions about cigarettes. person 


the 


Get the other side too. And you'll get people involved. 


CALL TOLL-FREE (800) 424-9876 
THE TOBACCO INSTITUTE: 


the name colleague and Guild 


Chairperson, Joan Cook. 


BETSY WADE 
New York, N.Y 


Radio Venceremos 


THE REVIEW: 


would like set the record straight re- 
garding news coverage Radio Vencere- 
mos. Venceremos: Static Over 
Guerrilla March/April), 
Linda Drucker states that, other than Ray- 
mond Bonner and Susan Meiselas, West- 
ern journalists have been allowed see the 
clandestine radio station. 

1982 received Associated Press 
award for journalistic excellence result 
television coverage Morazan prov- 
reports was probably the first look gen- 
eral television audience Radio Vencere- 
mos. The aired 
WNEW-TV New York and Metromedia 
stations Boston, Washington D.C., and 
other cities around the country. 

Drucker’s article indicates, gaining ac- 
cess the radio station was easy feat. 
went underground with cameraman Bob 
Fromm the day after the four Dutch jour- 
nalists were killed. During the height 
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Answers. 
Contacts. 
Background. 


Have question about 
Phillips Petroleum? the 
energy industry? These 
public relations specialists 
can get answers for you: 


Bill Adams (918) 661-5224 
Dan Harrison (918) 661-5204 
Jere Smith (918) 661-4982 
Susan Stoffle (918) 661-4974 
Steve 661-4987 
Bill Flesher (918) 661-6760 


Call write: Public 
Relations Department, 
16A-2 Phillips Building, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
74004. 


PHILLIPS 
The Performance Company 


SUMMER INSTITUTES: 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 

JOURNALISM 


PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOPS 
MAY, JUNE, JULY 1984 


Free-lance Magazine Writing 

Write, edit, and sell your stories 
Writing News for Broadcast 

Workshop radio news writing 
Science and Health Reporting 

Designed for company-based writers 
Economics and Business Reporting 

Research and report business news 


News Reporting for Television 

Videotape stories the field; 
wre, edit, and present stories 


For information about these non-credit 
courses write to: 
Summer Institutes 
705 Journalism Building 
Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 10027 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


rebel offensive, and with all the election hoo- 
pla, walked through the mountains 
night until reached Radio Venceremos 
journey that involved tremendous risks for 
our rebel contacts. 
AIDA ALVAREZ 
Reporter 
WNEW-TV News 
New York, N.Y. 


The labor front 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Dart: cyr, for the art that accompanied 
Michael Hoyt’s For Labor’’ 
March/April). Three the five pho- 
tographs, including color photo the 
cover, pertained the coal-mining industry. 
Coal mining received only one-sentence 
mention article that ran five pages. 
ELIZABETH CALMAN 
Madisonville, Ky. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


It’s unfortunate that Michael Hoyt’s article 
failed mention the extensive coverage 
south Florida’s news media gave the long- 
running labor-management negotiations 
Miami-based Eastern Air Lines. 

Martin Merzer The Miami Herald 
proved himself outstanding journalist 
and business-labor news investigator. And 
covered Eastern front’’ 
daily basis for :eks. 

ALAN MENDELSON 
Business news reporter 


WTVJ-TV 
Miami, Fla. 


who’s jinxed? 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Your story about Jacksonville’s newspapers 
Jacksonville Jinxed?’’ March/ 
April) was best percent fact and 
percent garbage. The authors relied ru- 
mors, dredged clichés about the railroad 
ownership, and based much the content 
interviews with people who had been 
forced resign. 

The story was wrong its account the 
reason for assigning reporter Michael Dillin 
another beat. Dillin had recently lost race 
for the state legislature and the editor prop- 
erly decided that should not cover politics 
for least year the appearance 
conflict interest his reporting was ob- 
vious. was matter bad luck that his 
assignment was changed just after the ap- 
pearance story that upset the backers 
major bridge project. 

True, there was great deal unhappiness 
and suspicion when the papers were bought 


Morris Communications. True, there was 
profound disgust when tacky booster 
campaign was run. True, there was rebel- 
lion brewing when ads were placed the 
life-style section front. 

During this time, however, the new gen- 
eral manager, Jim Whyte, forthrightly de- 
fended column letters major real 
estate developer and the head the local 
lawyers’ association. These people had com- 
plained about what they considered 
attitude toward businessmen and 
lawyers. 

reasonably (if cautiously) encouraged 
about the progress and the future the 
papers. are operating under new edi- 
torial administrative structure that seems 
working well. have group capable 
and curious reporters. still adhere tightly 
the ethics code. 

The tone your story that the Jack- 
sonville papers pander big business and 
slant the news. have never felt the slightest 
pressure that and don’t think you could 
find reporter here who has. 

ROBERT BLADE 
Columnist 


The Florida Times-Union 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


The authors reply: Mr. Blade correct 
noting that Michael Dillin ran for office 
Jacksonville. However, his belief that 
ical activity and not the Dames Point Bridge 
stories led Dillin’s removal from the city 
hall beat shared neither Dillin nor Paul 
Harral, the editor who was ordered move 
him. are glad see Mr. Blade believes 
the positive impact Morris’s purchase will 
eventually outweigh the negative. hope 
right. that one, though, the jury 
still out. 


Tulsa’s race riot 


THE REVIEW: 


Concerning your laurel KOCO-TV the 
March/April Review, which you called the 
Oklahoma City station’s report Tulsa’s 
race riot 1921 hasten 
point out that the most courageous action was 
taken Tulsa man, Wheeler, more 
than ten years ago. 1971, pieced to- 
gether details the Tulsa race riot, gathering 
hundreds photos, and interviewing eye- 
witnesses who fifty years after the riot were 
still afraid tell the story for fear retri- 
bution from Tulsa’s white establishment. 
Wheeler himself was threatened with the loss 
his job (as recall, worked with public 
utility), but continued his quest because 
thought story that needed told. 
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The details the Tulsa race riot and 
Wheeler’s fight make them public were 
described 1980 radio documentary pro- 
duced for KWGS-FM Tulsa. The hour- 
long version the story was given in- 
vestigative reporting award the Oklahoma 
AP; half-hour version the story was aired 
nationally National Public Radio. 
encouraging know that even though 
conspiracy silence’’ continues, the Tulsa 
race riot 1921 not forgotten. 

PHIL BURGER 
News and production director 


WUWF-FM 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Time’s statistics 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Charles Ruffel may good student jour- 
nalism, but his article titled Time’s 
Cabin?’’ March/April) makes good 
argument that course statistics should 
mandatory for journalism students. 

speaking about Time Inc.’s writer-ap- 
prentice program, Ruffel states: Time, 
where newsgathering and writing are distinct 
tasks, seven ninety-five correspondents are 
black. But the magazine’s New York head- 
quarters only three the fifty-two reporter- 
researchers are black and the fifteen staff 
writers, from whose ranks Time’s editors 
have traditionally been recruited, there 
only one black. 

When using numbers under 100, only 
accurate use percentages full per- 
would percent. Wouldn’t you 
agree that these are essentially the same lev- 
els minority staffing? 

ROBERT KAHN 


Robert Kahn and Associates 
Lafayette, 


Going soft? 


THE REVIEW: 

subhead midway through the 
asks Newsweek going soft?’’ must sug- 
gest that the article itself constitutes pretty 
least insofar criticism Newsweek con- 
cerned. Certainly treatment News- 
week was much less incisive and iconoclastic 
than I’ve come expect after fifteen years 
reading your generally fine publication. 
would seriously question whether the piece, 
packed with intramural sniping and idle 
gossip, was any use all terms 
advancing the worthy goals set forth the 
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excerpts from your founding editorial printed 
your contents page. 


JOE 
New York, 


Naughty words 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Nudes, and Naughty Words 
PBS?’’ January/February), The 
Conservative Caucus included list 
groups that endorsed the concept series 
programs prepared Michael Mears for 
television. The Conservative Caucus has 
never endorsed these programs and would 
most unlikely so. 

HOWARD PHILLIPS 

Chairman 


The Conservative Caucus 
Vienna, Va. 


Howard Rosenberg replies: Mears and his 
partner/wife, Jan Distel-Schwartz, say that, 
after carefully explaining the concept their 
program telephone conversation with 
Charles Orndorff, administrative vice-chair- 
man The Conservative Caucus, they re- 
ceived several videotapes conference 
sponsored the caucus. ‘‘When people 
agreed have their shows aired the pro- 


says Distel-Schwartz, ‘‘we took that 


Answer: 


For the question see 
page 17. 

And whenever you have 
questions about the Amer- 
ican trucking industry, 
call (202) 797-5236. 


LIQUID EGGS, 
BEING TRANSPORTED 
WHOLESALE BAKING COMPANY. 


The American Trucking Associations Foundation, 1616 Washington, 20036 


case, the assumption seems have been un- 
warranted. 


The gene scene 


TO THE REVIEW: 


and She-woman: Playboy and 
Cosmo Groove Genes’’ January/ 
February), Barbara Beckwith complains 
about the one-sided articles published 
Playboy and Cosmopolitan, then goes 
use quotes from Wilson the only 
pro-sociobiology opinion her article. 

All sociobiologists not view human be- 
havior limited genes, Ms. Beckwith 
claims. William Irons Northwestern Uni- 
versity, for example, writes: hu- 
man behaviors adaptations shaped 
natural selection does not imply that these 
behaviors have fixed forms. Human be- 
havior highly flexible its response 
environmental 

BETH LEECH 
Sioux Falls, 


Barbara Beckwith replies: The point not 
whether Beth Leech can find scientist who 
does not claim human sex role differences 
are genetically based. The point that many 


Trucks. The driving force 
behind American business. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICANS FOR MIDDLE EAST PEACE: In- 
formation from, The Secretary, AMEP, P.O. Box 
440006, Houston, 77244. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL SOCIETY. Information: 
CJR, Box 409, Coopersburg, 18036. 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


BACK ISSUES CJR Great for research and 
reference. Nearly complete sets avail. dating back 
1962. (Some issues longer avail.) Only $225, 
shipping included. Write call: CJR, 700A Jour- 
nalism, Columbia Univ., NY, 10027. 
280-2716. 


PRESS FOLLIES: Collection Classic Blun- 
ders, Boners, Goofs, Gaffes, Pomposities, and 
Pretensions from the World Journalism. Com- 
piled Robert Goralski. who can read 
this book and not laugh out loud repeatedly should 
call his Hugh Sidey, Time Mag- 
azine. are the slips that every journalist 
dreads and sooner later Chicago 
Tribune. Order mail: $5.95 plus $1.50 shipping 
(DC add local tax). Books, P.O. Box 33543 
Farragut Station, Washington, 20033. 


LOOKING FOR BOOK? Free search: Sperling 
Books, Box 1766C, Madison Square Station, 
10159. 


EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES. Economical home study 
for Bachelor’s, Master’s, Doctorate. Prestigious 
faculty counsels for independent study and life ex- 
perience credits. Free proof Richard Crews, 
M.D. (Harvard), President, Columbia Pacific Uni- 
versity, 1415 Third Street, Suite G205, San Ra- 
fael, 94901; Toll Free: 800/227-1617, Ext. 
480; California: 800/772-3545, Ext. 480. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


HIGHLY RESPECTED REPUTABLE HOL- 
LYWOOD FILM PRODUCTION COMPANY 
SEEKS INDIVIDUAL first hand experience 
and knowledge the current situation (political 
and military) Afghanistan and along the North- 
west Frontier assist preparation major 
motion picture. replies re- 
spected. Principals only. Send response to: CJR, 
Box 987. 


INTERNSHIPS for and film critics, and re- 
porters covering TV. Media organization offers 
unsalaried internships for spring and summer. 
Send resume Kim Gantz, Suite 1118, West 
43rd, NYC. Phone 212/575-1722. 


Institutional Investor Mag- 
azine’s newsletter division seeks aggressive in- 
vestigative reporters. Resumes only: Tom Lamont, 
Editor, Institutional Investor Newsletters, 488 
Madison Avenue, NY, 10022. 


CALIFORNIA JOBS! Exciting details. Send $5. 
today: Neitzer, 321 Smith, Long Beach, 
90805. 


PUBLISHING 


ESTABLISHED LITERARY AGENCY for 
few good manuscripts. Query: Attn: 
Jeri Blake, 227 East 11th Street, New York, 
10003. 


LOOKING FOR PUBLISHER? how you 
can have your book published, promoted, distrib- 


uted. Send for free booklet, HP-3, Vantage Press, 
516 West 34th Street, New York, 10001. 


SERVICES 


STOCK FOOTAGE: International Subjects, Doc- 
umentary and Scenics. 16mm Film, Video Trans- 
fer Available. Affordable Fast Service. CTV 
Television Network, Stock Shot Library, 
Charles Street East, Toronto, Canada M4Y ITS. 
416/928-6245. 


MARKET! 
MARKET! 


with CJR Classifieds 


Trying buy sell? Announcing 
job opening?. Publicizing seminar? 
Whatever your need, overlook 
the marketplace Jour- 
nalism Review Classifieds. Reach 
79,200 potential buyers and sellers for 
only word number. reach 
them all our July/August issue, 
just return this coupon May 31st. 


CATEGORY: 
COPY: 


NOTE: There 10-word minimum. 
Zip codes count one word. Box 
and telephone numbers, each two 
words. For CJR box service add 
$5.00. 


ALL ADS MUST PREPAID. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP 


MAIL TO: CJR Classifieds 
700A Journalism Building 
Columbia University 

New York, 10027 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
scientists make such claims, that equal 
number vigorously dispute them, and that 
popular magazines fail cover that heated 
scientific debate. 


from Texas 


TO THE REVIEW: 


the end his ‘‘Letter from 
November/December 1983), Philip Weiss 
states that Monthly has more critical 
edge than any other publication the 
fact that friends have worked (Weiss’s 
words), and that also reflects ignorance 
some basic facts. 

The Texas Observer, which Weiss puts 
down before touting the Monthly, was 
founded the mid-1950s support pro- 
gressive Democrats Texas. Thus, was 
new role’’ (Weiss’s words) the 
Observer was playing when alone ex- 
plained just why Mobil had very much 
gain taxpayers’ expense could use the 
backfiring quips and bullheadedness At- 
torney General Jim Mattox divert attention 
from its own financial dealings. 

Under Jim Hightower, the Observer es- 
tablished the Texas political agenda for the 
eighties. Hightower’s tenure was marked 
well-researched exposés the multitude 
conflicts interest among the moneyed in- 
terests the that the 
Texas Monthly extols. Under Joe Holley, the 
Observer has assumed more sociological 
than political tone, but continues fight 
the good fight. 

No, the Observer has not turned its 
the best bars Texas, Texas cooking, 
has the Monthly its incessant quest as- 
suage the insecurities nouveau riche drug- 
store cowboys who prefer past that never 
was the present (and ongoing) colonization 
our resources. 

still reads [the Weiss 
asks one point. function does 
perform other than symbolic Well, 
the recent figures show circulation only 
11,131 for the Observer. But the impact 
speaks much louder. Texans who care about 
Texas read the Observer; Texans into per- 
sonal consumption read Texas Monthly. 


GARY EDMONDSON 
Huntsville, Tex. 


Deadline 


The editors welcome letters from readers. 
considered for publication the July/Au- 
gust issue, letters should received May 
21. Letters are subject editing for clarity 
and space. 
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what about 
well-balanced food-faddists, 
health, but...- and gulp-&- 
dash execs: 


. 


Junk-food kid 


Maybe they need the additional 
support balanced 
nutritional supplement. 


For information diet quackery vs. nutritional call write: 
Public Affairs Department, Lederle Laboratories 
Wayne, New Jersey 07470, 201/831-4684 


Food-faddist Daffy-dieter 
Gulp-& -dash exec. 


The new’84 Ford Tempo. 
Technology never felt comfortable. 


The inside story. 

Tempos interior 
computer-refined compart- 
ment for five. Computer- 
designed placement 
seats, door, roof and win- 
dow areas afford maxi- 
mum space efficiency. 

Even Tempos front- 
wheel-drive configuration 
was designed provide 
more interior room. Since 
there drive shaft, 
there large hump 
rob valuable floor space. 
fact, Tempo actually has 
more rear room than 
Mercedes 300D.* 

For convenience, 
controls are all placed 


within easy reach. For 
added ease, wipers and 
washer, directionals, high- 
beams and flash-to-pass 
are located the steering 
column itself. 


Technology that works 
for you. 

Outside, unique aero- 
dynamic shape channels 
the wind over and around 
Tempo help increase 
fuel efficiency. also 
directs the airflow, reduc- 
ing overall lift for 
improved stability and 
directional control. 

Its front-wheel drive 
delivers all-weather 


traction, while its four- 
wheel independent sus- 
pension provides 
smooth ride. 

Plus, Tempo has the 
world’s most advanced 
automotive computer, the 
250,000 commands per 
second. Coupled with 
Tempos 2300 HSC (High 
Swirl Combustion) engine, 
you get quick power 
response from standing 
start and cruising speed. 


Best-built 
American Cars. 


When say “Quality 


Job are talking 


about more than 
commitment. are talk- 
ing about results. recent 
survey concluded Ford 
makes the best-built Amer- 
ican cars. The survey 
measured owner-reported 
problems during the first 
three months owner- 
ship 1983 cars designed 
and built the U.S. And 
that commitment con- 
tinues 1984. 
*Based EPA Interior Volume 
Index. 
Have you driven Ford... 
lately? 
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Bill 
Outlawing 
Sex’ 


Wide Worid 


First ‘Ovum Transfer’ Baby Are Joining Native 


Commercial Shrimp Farm Begun 


The Chronicle of Higher Education 2/15/84 


Man shot back, 
head found street 


Richmond Times-Dispatch 3/16/84 


THE EDITORIALS 


Hitler, Nazi papers found attic natural food 


Democrat-Herald (Albany, Ore.) 1/27/84 The Sacramento Union 2/8/84 


Scor Studen High Services Administration building 18th and N.W. 
The exhibit runs through December and there ad- 


State Few Taxes mission. The New York Times 11/10/83 


The New York Times 2/3/84 


Child’s death ruins couple’s holiday 


Tampa Tribune 12/26/83 


U.S. banks wrestle with Argentine deb 


Duluth News-Tribune & Herald 3/29/84 


CJR asks readers who contribute items to this department to send only original clippings suitable 
for reproduction; please include the name and date of publication, as well as your name and address. 
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SUN, OIL AND THE SON. People lot fish from the 
Santa Barbara Channel. And this where Sun Company gets lot oil—more 
than three million barrels year! Around here oil our business. But Sun people 
like Stan Blossom can tell you it’s not our only concern. 

work for Sun, but also fish these waters. And want son’s genera- 
tion fish here too. That’s why precautions like our containment unit are 
important. case spill, would quickly surround the oil and help pre- 
vent damage. 

just one the ways helping make sure many more 
years fishing around here.” 

Sun, think putting energy back into the environment important 
getting out. 


WHERE THERE'S 
THERE'S ENERGY. 
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